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AYACUCHO 

By  Jose  Jo.\quf\  Olmedo 

“jSalud,  o  Vencedor!  ;Oh  Sucre!  jvence, 

Y  do  nuevo  laurel  orla  tu  frente, 

Alta  esperanza  de  tu  iiisigno  patria! 

('omo  la  palma  al  margeii  de  un  torrente 
('rece  tu  nombre.  .  .  .  Y  sola,  en  I'ste  dia 
'I'u  gloria,  sin  Bolivar,  brillaria, 

Tal  se  ve  Hespero  ardor  en  su  carrera, 

Y  del  nocturno  cielo 

Suyo  el  imperio  sin  la  luna  fuera. 

Por  las  manos  de  Sucre  la  victoria 
Cine  a  Bolivar  lauro  inmarcesible. 

;()h  Triunfador!  la  palma  de  Ayacueho, 

Fatiga  eterna  al  bronce  de  la  Fania, 

Segunda  vez  Libertador  te  aclama. 

“  Esta  es  la  hora  feliz.  Desde  aqui  empieza 
La  nueva  edad  al  Inca  prometida 
De  libertad,  de  paz  y  de  grandeza. 

Kompiste  la  cadena  aborrecida; 

La  rebelde  cerviz  hispana  hollaste; 

Grande  gloria  alcanzaste; 

Pero  mayor  te  espera, 

Asi  cual  a  la  guerra  lo  conformas, 

Y  a  conquistar  su  libertad  lo  empena.H; 

La  rara  y  ardua  ciencia 

De  merecer  la  paz  y  vivir  libre 

Con  voz  y  ejemplo  y  con  poder  le  ensefias.” 

— Extract  from  La  Victoria  de  J  unln 
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CANTO  A  BOLIVAR 

By  JoSK  JoAQl’IN  OlMEIK) 

.  .  .  ^Quien  es  atiuel  (jue  el  past)  lento  mneve 
Sobre  el  collatlo  tjue  a  Junin  tlomina? 
jQue  el  eampo  tlestle  alii  mitle  y  el  sitio 
Del  coinbatir  y  del  veneer  designa? 

/Que  la  hueste  contraria  observa,  euenta, 

Y  en  su  inente  la  rompe  y  desordena, 

Y  a  los  mas  bravos  a  morir  condena, 

('ual  aguila  caudal  tpie  se  complace 
Del  alto  cielo  en  divisar  su  presa 
Que  entre  el  rebano  inal  segura  pace? 

/Quien  el  (|ue  ya  desciendc 

I’ronto  y  apercibido  a  la  pelea? 

I’renada  en  teinpestades  le  rodea 
Nube  tremenda;  el  brillo  tie  su  espatla 
Es  el  vivt)  rellejo  tie  la  gloria; 

Su  vt)z  un  truent);  su  inirada  un  rayo. 

^Quien,  atjuel  tpie  al  trabarse  la  batalla, 

Ufano  eomo  nuncio  tic  victoria, 

Un  cored  impetuoso  fatigando 
Discurre  sin  cesar  pttr  toda  parte?  .  .  . 
j  Quien,  sint)  el  hijo  tie  Colombia  y  Marte? 

— Extract  from  La  Victoria  de  Junin. 
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HIS  EXCELLENCY,  SESOR  DON  AUUUSTO  B.  LEQUIA,  PRESIDENT  OF  PERU 

Under  bis  administration  the  Peruvian  Nation  celebrated,  on  July  28,  1921,  the  first  Centenary  of 
the  proclamation  of  Independence,  and  will,  on  December  9,  celebrate  the  first  Centenary  of  the 
Victory  of  Ayacucho,  gained  by  the  United  Army  of  Liberation,  composed  of  Colombian,  Peruvian, 
and  Argentine  troops,  which  not  only  consolidated  the  independence  of  Peru  but  that  of  the  entire 
southern  continent 


DECEMBER  9,  1824  DECEMBER  9.  1924 


Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


FOKEWOIU) 


Tlll*^  Pan  American  E'nion  deems  it  a  high  privilege  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  publish  a  special  number  commemorative  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacueho.  The  anniversary  is 
one  of  continental  significance  and  importance. 

The  courage  shown  by  the  heroes  of  1824  constitutes  an  example  as 
well  as  a  stimulus  to  the  rising  generation  of  to-day.  But  it  was  not 
only  their  courage  which  compels  admiration.  On  an  equally  high 
plane  was  their  civic  devotion;  their  willingness  to  make  personal 
sacrifice  in  the  interest  of  the  public  good;  and  their  readiness  to  sub¬ 
ordinate  personal  advantage  to  public  welfare.  In  all  these  respects 
their  example  continues,  to-day,  as  one  of  the  elevating  influences, 
spurring  succeeding  generations  to  new  and  higher  achievement. 

The  great  heritage  which  the  nations  of  the  Americas  have  received 
from  the  heroes  of  Ayacueho  constitutes  the  moral  foundation  upon 
which  the  Commonwealths  of  America  rest  and  upon  which  the  future 
of  democracy  in  America  depends. 

This  Centenary  is  a  time  for  us  to  renew  our  faith  in  the  larger 
purposes  and  the  larger  mission  of  the  American  nations. 


SIMd)N  BOIJYAR:  A 
BRIEF  B;1  OGR  APH  Y‘ 

the  W  ASHINGTON  OF  SOUTH  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE 

SIMON  Ii()Ll\’AR,  the  great  Liberator  and  founder  of  the 
Ke|)id)Iies  of  Jiolivia,  C'olomhia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Venezuela, 
was  horn  in  the  city  of  ('aracas  on  the  24th  of  July,  1783,  his 
parents  being  Juan  Vicente  Bolivar  y  Ponte  and  Maria  de  la 
Concepcion  Palacios  y  Sojo,  both  descendants  of  noble  families 
long  settled  in  Venezuela.  Losing  his  father  when  barely  3  years  old, 
the  education  of  the  hoy  was  confided  to  the  best  masters  in  Caracas. 
When  in  1789  Bolivar’s  mother  also  died,  he  was  left  to  the  guardian¬ 
ship  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Maixpus  de  Palacios,  who  thereupon 
sent  him  to  Madrid  to  complete  his  education,  where  he  remained 
for  several  years,  and  where  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  histoiy,  and  the  romance  languages.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  his  education  in  Spain,  he  spent  some  time  traveling,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  visiting  Paris,  where  he  met  Napoleon  before 
he  became  Emperor  and,  later  on,  was  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution. 

In  the  spring  of  1802  Bolivar  returned  to  Madrid  where,  at  the  end 
of  Ma}',  he  married  the  beautiful  and  youthful  Marfa  Teresa  de  Toro, 
of  a  distinguished  Basejue  family.  The  young  couple  spent  their 
honeymoon  on  a  vessel  sailing  from  ('oruha  to  La  Guaira,  the  port 
of  Caracas,  his  native  city.  After  a  few  months  spent  at  Bolivar’s 
extensive  estate  in  the  Aragua  \Tdley  the  youthful  bride  died,  leaving 
Bolivar  at  the  age  of  19  a  childless  widower.  OverwTielmed  with 
grief  and  despair  Bolivar  decided  to  return  to  Europe,  landing  at 
Cadiz  about  the  end  of  1803.  In  1804  he  went  to  Paris,  Napoleon 
being  declared  Emperor  about  the  time  of  his  arrival.  Bolivar, 
completely  disgusted  and  disillusioned  by  the  attitude  assumed  by  his 
former  idol,  turned  to  Humboldt  and  Cuvier,  wdth  whom  he  cultivated 
friendly  relations,  going  later  to  Italy  to  saturate  his  spirit  with  the 
evocation  of  “the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.”  And  it  w^as  here  that 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  make  his  own  country  an  independent 
republic. 

Returning  to  Venezuela  in  1809,  Bolivar  passed  through  the 
E’nited  States  where,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 

•  Compilrd  by  Enrique  Coronado,  of  ttie  editorial  staff  of  the  I’an  American  Union. 
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observing  the  working  of  free  institutions.  It  is  not  surprising,  fc 
therefore,  that  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Venezuela  he  appears  to  have  F 
identified  himself  with  the  cause  of  independenee,  which  had  already  I 
agitated  the  Spanish  colonies  for  some  veal's.  lie  was  in  (’aracas  ! 
at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  commission  sent  hy  Jose  Bonaparte, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  recognition  for  the  tatter  in  the  American  1 
colonies  as  the  Spanish  sovereign.  Bolivar  and  his  friends  took  I 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  initiate  a  revolutionary  movement 
in  (’aracas  against  these  emissaries,  in  which  the  captain  general  was 
removed  from  oflice  and  Ferdinand  \’II,  then  a  prisoner  in  France,  was 
proclaimed  king.  This  state  of  affairs  was  the  precursor  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  movement  for  independence  which,  beginning  in  Caracas  on 
April  19,  1809,  was  promptly  followed  by  another  in  Bogota  on 
July  20,  1810.  As  soon  as  Bolivar  heard  of  the  insurrection  at  * 
(’aracas  he  went  to  that  city  to  offer  his  services,  receiving  a  colonel’s 
commission  from  the  revolutionary  Junta  and,  later  on,  becoming  ^ 
associated  with  Luis  Ijopez  Mendez  in  a  mission  to  the  court  of  j 
Great  Britain,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  known  to  that  j 
Government  the  events  which  had  transpired,  as  well  as  to  solicit  j 
its  good  offices  with  the  Regency  of  Spain.  The  secretary  of  this 
mission  was  the  distinguished  Venezuelan  poet  and  grammarian,  j 
Andres  Bello.  ! 

Bolivar  fought  for  the  independence  of  V'enezuela  under  the  im-  ! 
mediate  leadership  of  Gen.  Francisco  Miranda;  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  important  stronghold  of  Puerto  ( -ahello,  i 
which,  after  Venezuela  had  declared  its  independence  on  Jul}’  5, 
1811,  because  of  lack  of  support  and  the  failure  of  Miranda’s  move¬ 
ment,  Bolivar  had  to  evacuate.  In  1812,  when  Spain  recovered  her 
hold  over  the  country,  Venezuela  again  became  a  Spanish  province. 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Bolivar,  learning  of  important  move¬ 
ments  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  capital  of  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  t 
set  forth  from  Curasao  for  Cartagena,  where  he  received  an  official 
commission  to  operate  against  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  Magdalena 
River,  in  which  campaign  he  was  eminently  successful.  Shortly  j 
afterwards  he  appeared  in  the  city  of  Tunja  (Colombia),  where  the 
revolutionary  congress  of  New  Granada  was  sitting  and  from  which 
he  obtained  permission  to  continue  his  advance  beyond  the  Vene¬ 
zuelan  border  into  the  provinces  of  Merida  and  Trujillo  in  western  | 
\'enezueia.  On  May  30  he  entered  victorious  the  city  of  Merida; 
on  June  14  he  reached  Trujillo;  on  July  1  he  arrived  at  Barinas; 
and  on  August  0,  1813,  Bolivar  and  his  troops  entered  Caracas  in 
triumph,  where  for  the  first  time  he  was  saluted  by  the  title  of  ’ 
“  Liberator.” 

This  success  was,  however,  of  very  brief  duration.  The  royalists, 
thoroughly  aroused  hy  the  reverses  they  had  sustained,  concentrated 
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all  thoir  resources,  and  a  number  of  sanguinary  encounters  ensued. 
Caracas  was  retaken  by  the  Spaniards  in  July,  and  before  the  end  of 
1814  the  royalists  were  again  masters  of  Venezuela. 

Immediately  following  these  events  the  Liberator  left  Venezuela 
for  New  Granada  (to-day  the  Republic  of  Colombia),  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1814,  entered  Bogota  with  a  force  of  2,000  men,  forcing  the  royal¬ 
ist  leaders  to  capitulate.  Santa  Marta  meanwhile  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  royalists,  and  Bolivar,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  oust  the  latter,  embarked  for  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  May,  1814. 

Returning  in  1816  he  brought  the  campaign  in  New  Granada  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  entering  the  city  jof  Tunja  in  July,  1810.  On 
the  7th  of  August  he  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Boyaca,  which 
secured  the  independence  of  ('olombia  and  gave  him  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  entire  country.  Availing  himself  of  that  propitious 
moment,  he  obtained  in  December,  1819,  the  enactment  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  law  whereby  the  Republics  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada, 
were  united  in  a  single  State,  under  his  presidency,  and  under  the 
title  of  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

After  the  organization  of  government  affairs  in  New  Granada 
Bolivar  again  took  the  field,  this  time  toward  Venezuela,  where,  on 
the  21st  of  June,  1821,  after  an  arduous  but  successful  campaign 
occurred  the  decisive  battle  of  Carabobo,  which  established  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  that  country.  On  the  29th  of  June,  1821,  Bolivar 
entered  Caracas  in  triumph,  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  Span¬ 
iards  were  driven  from  Venezuelan  soil.  On  August  30,  1821,  the 
constitution  of  Colombia  was  adopted,  Bolivar  himself  being  elected 
President. 

Two  countries  being  thus  liberated  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  there 
remained  still  the  neighboring  provinces  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  and 
Bolivar  determined  to  march  in  the  direction  of  Quito.  A  severe 
but  glorious  battle  was  fought  at  Pichincha  the  24th  of  May,  1822, 
where,  by  the  prowess  of  General  Antonio  Jos^  de  Sucre,  close  col¬ 
league  of  Bolivar,  P>uador  was  liberated  also,  the  republican  army 
entering  the  city  of  Quito  June  16,  1822.  Immediately  after  this 
nctory  Bolivar  incorporated  the  new  province  with  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  thus  completing  the  union  of  what  was  then  called  Greater 
Colombia. 

Shortly  afterwards  Bolivar  marched  upon  Lima,  this  city  being 
evacuated  by  the  royalists  and  entered  in  triumph  by  the  republican 
army  September  1,  1822.  Although  while  in  Lima  he  was  invested 
with  absolute  power,  he  was  forced  owing  to  certain  intrigues  of  the 
republican  factions  in  Peru  to  withdraw  to  Trujillo,  leaving  the  city 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards  under  Canterac,  by  whom  it  was  imme- 
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diately  reoccupied.  Bolivar,  once  more  expressing  his  unalterable 
determination  to  liberate  Peru,  found  the  assurance  of  victory  in 
the  "real  battle  of  Juni'n,  where,  August  0,  1824,  he  overwhelmed 
Canterac  and  again  victorious  entered  Lima.  A  few  months  later 
Bolivar  returned  to  Bogota,  leaving  Sucre  in  command  of  the  forces 
of  Upper  Peru.  On  December  9,  1824,  the  memorable  battle  of 
Ayacucho  took  place,  which  not  only  decided  the  fate  of  Peru  but  i 
of  the  whole  of  South  America.  In  June,  1825,  Bolivar  ^nsited  Upper 
Peru  which,  having  detached  itself  from  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Aires,  was  then  formed  into  a  separate  state  called  Boli>na,  in  honor 
of  the  Liberator. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  South  America  was  now  practically  free 
from  Spanish  dominion,  Bolivar  suggested  in  a  circular  letter  to  all 
the  governments  of  America  that  an  assembly  of  plenipotentiaries  be 
convened  at  Panama  as  a  court  of  reference  and  appeal  in  disputes 
and  other  matters  of  serious  common  interest.  In  the  same  year, 
1825,  he  conceived  a  project  for  the  cutting  of  the  Panama  ('anal, 
even  dictating  the  necessary  pro\nsions  for  the  work.  On  Fehruary 
10,  1825,  he  convoked  the  ('onstituent  ('ongress  of  Peru,  in  which 
he  declared  that,  the  liberating  army  having  accomplished  its  task, 
he  would  now  resign  his  powers  as  dictator. 

The  Assembly  of  Deputies  of  Upper  Peru,  having  met  in  C'hu- 
quisaca,  now  called  Sucre,  on  the  (ith  of  August,  proclaimed  Upper 
Peru  an  independent  republic  under  the  title  of  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia,  the  draft  of  the  constitution  being  presented  by  Bolivar  to 
the  congress  of  that  state  on  May  25,  1826,  together  with  an  address 
in  which  he  embodied  his  opinions  respecting  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  he  conceivetl  most  expedient  for  the  newly  established  p 
republics.  In  January,  1827,  he  was  reelected  President  of  Colombia  [ 
and,  in  1830,  ('ongress  by  unanimous  vote  selected  him  once  more  ' 
as  President.  But  the  Liberator,  disillusioned  and  in  failing  health, 
presented  his  resignation  to  retire  to  the  village  of  San  Pedro 
Alejandrino,  near  Santa  Marta,  where  on  the  17th  of  December, 
1830,  he  passed  away  at  the  untimely  age  of  47.  Ilis  last  recorded 
words  were; 

Colombiau.s;  My  last  wishes  are  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  Fatherland.  If  my 
death  contributes  to  the  cessation  of  party  strife  and  to  the  consolidation  of  the 
Union,  I  shall  descend  in  peace  to  the  Rrave. 

His  remains  were  buried  fii-st  at  Santa  Marta  and  later,  in  1842, 
removed  to  Caracas,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memorj’ 
in  the  Cathedral.  Ilis  heart,  enshrined  in  an  urn,  was  dep<»sited  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Santa  Marta.  In  1852  the  body  was  again  removed, 
to  be  finally  deposited  in  the  National  Pantheon  at  ('aracas. 
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By  Francisco  Garcia  ('alderon  * 

Tow  begins  the  peace  of  America,”  wrote  Bolivar  to 
I  I  Orbegoso  after  the  victory  of  Ayacucho.  Immortal  as 
I  ^  the  epoch  is  the  glory  of  Sucre,  his  dearest  friend,  the 
Patroclus  of  his  magnificent  Iliad.  Thus  thought  the 
indefatigable  Liberator,  sure  of  himself,  of  his  genius,  of  his  power  as 
demiurge  in  the  tumult  of  forces  which  he  had  set  free. 

The  tranquil  years  were  indeed  to  begin.  To  a  prolongetl  epopee 
succeeded  an  epoch  diflicult  in  respect  of  stability  and  organization. 
On  the  fiehl  of  Ayacucho  a  prodigious  civil  war  is  brought  to  an  end. 
Spaniards  on  both  sides,  royalists  who  transmute  themselves  into 
patriots,  patriots  who  lose  faith  in  liberty,  creoles  who  exalt  them¬ 
selves  above  the  peninsulars,*  submissive  Indians  who  are  unaware 
of  the  profound  meaning  of  the  gesture  in  which  they  are  involved. 

What  will  this  world  of  nations,  so  painfully  brought  into  being 
by  Bolivar,  become?  An  imitation  on  the  American  continent  of 
the  European  system,  a  prolongation  of  an  ancient,  worn-out  regime, 
a  transcendental  novelty,  an  audacious  experiment,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cluster  of  republics  in  full  Utopia?  Alberdi  has  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  minutely  precise  work  the  possible  destiny  of  20  nations 
if,  at  their  establishment,  foreign  princes  had  presided,  if  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  with  parliaments  in  the  Saxon  style  had  been 
extended  as  a  definite  regimen  in  America,  near  neighbor  of  chaos. 
Undoubtedly  they  would  have  achieved,  thus,  immediate  stability', 
and  the  vouthful  States  would  hav'e  participated  in  a  system  of  polit¬ 
ical  relations  both  orderly'  and  remote.  Aristocracy',  the  pomp  of 
creole  courts,  European  gold  to  further  fructify  lands  already  fruitful — 
what  would  be  lacking  in  these  countries  in  the  making? 

Originality,  complete  independence.  Although  the  Liberators 
had  little  faith  in  the  extreme  form  of  republic,  although  they'  were 
trying  out  agreements  with  Old  World  ministers,  they  were  never¬ 
theless  imposing  a  novus  ordo. 

Had  these  resplendent  y'oung  nations  been  consigned  to  sovereigns 
of  foreign  blood  and  mentality,  they  would  have  been  transferred 
in  the  hazardous  condition  of  personal  feoffs — a  somewhat  perilous 

■  -Author  of  the  notable  works,  Ilombrtt  e  Idtat  de  Sutttro  Tiempo,  Profttoris  de  Idealumo,  Idiologiaa, 
I*  PirovL  Contrmporain,  Lt»  Dimocratits  Lalinrt  de  I'Amirique,  La  Creacidn  de  un  Coniinente. 

*  A  term  applied  in  Spanish  .America  to  the  Spanish  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. — Editor’s  note. 
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gjift.  Amorica  could  never  have  “found  itself”  under  a  ojovernment 
of  the  An"lo-Saxon  type,  in  which  widely  diverse  factors  unite  in 
admirable  equilibrium.  With  an  enfeebled  nobility,  and  in  the 
absence  of  strongly  defined  classes,  the  ruling  monarch  would  have 
lacked  judgment,  support,  and  permanence.  Maximilian,  40  years 
later,  symbolizes  the  tragedy  of  such  a  condition.  Outside  of  the 
English  regime,  there  remained  in  the  Old  World  only  feudal  mon¬ 
archies  and  the  absolutism  of  the  Holy  Alliance;  that  is  to  say,  the 
combination  of  armed  reactionary  interests  destined  to  combat  the 
work  of  Napoleon  and  the  political  consequences  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution.  Bound  to  these,  the  youthful  continent  would  lose  its  right 
to  live  a  new  and  adventurous  existence.  Lacking  solid  political 
education,  without  other  experience  in  free  institutions  than  that 
gained  in  its  municipalities,  it  pressed  resolutely  foi^vard  in  search 
of  new  and  perilous  avatars.  Was  this,  as  Chateaubriand  iiupiired 
in  the  (\)ngress  of  Vienna  in  1824,  in  obedience  to  a  legitimate 
ambition  toward  freedom,  as  in  the  Saxon  North,  or  did  it  respond 
to  the  reaction  beyond  seas  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  invasion^  A 
singular  instinct,  an  inner  force,  impelled  America  to  the  creation  of 
an  extraordinary  political  reality,  in  the  light  of  new  stars,  new 
destinies. 

Civil  war,  clearly,  between  the  old  Spain  and  the  new;  a  duel, 
moreover,  of  vast  proportions.  Bolivar  in  his  letter  to  General  (’an- 
terac,  chief  of  the  Spanish  forces  vanquished  on  the  field  of  Aya- 
cucho,  complimenting  the  latter  on  his  “prodigious”  military  resist¬ 
ance,  said;  “You,  and  you  only,  have  retarded  the  emancipation 
decreed  alike  by  nature  and  by  destiny.”  Emancipation!  Here  is 
the  goal  of  the  great  leader’s  ambition;  the  abandonment  of  a  state 
of  perpetual  tutelage;  a  frank  rupture  with  the  past;  liberty  without 
reservations;  the  trying  out  of  new  roads,  those  roads  of  God  to 
which  de  Tocqueville  referred  when  he  considered  the  establishment 
of  democracy  in  Saxon  America. 

Canning  expected  and  desired  that  in  the  use  of  its  recently  acquired 
independence  the  Ihero  American  world  would  serve  as  a  counter¬ 
balance  to  the  Olil  World,  and  that  it  would  give  to  Europe  forces 
which  would  restore  the  latter’s  lost  equilibrium.  A  “simpatica” 
mission,  this,  in  those  anxious  years  when  the  political  work  of  the 
English  and  French  Revolutions,  which  had  endowed  the  third 
estate  with  new  powers,  was  menaced  by  certain  reaction;  but 
America  does  not  limit  itself  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  function  in 
the  develoj)ment  of  Europe.  She  is  to  transmute  nothing  less  than 
the  human  race;  she  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  unique  evolution. 

Monroe  heljied  fix  this  uni(jue  originality  in  the  eye's  of  Europe. 
^^ith  his  famous  doctrine  he  defends  against  invasion,  both  spiritual 
and  material,  the  fragile  and  generous  effort  of  South  American 
15678— 24t— Bull.  12 - 2 
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statosnuMi.  Tho  ])()liti(‘nl  system  in  the  one  eontiiient  is  “essentially 
different”  from  that  in  the  other.  The  divine  ri^ht  of  ahsolutism 
of  the  monarehs  included  in  the  Holy  Alliance  is  utterly  o|)|)ose(l  to 
the.  principle  of  representation,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  to 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen.  Before  Monroe,  Mr.  Henry  ('lay,  that 
fjreat  j)«»litical  orator,  refers  in  his  speech  at  Lexinj;tou  in  1S21  to 
“the  laws  of  the  system”  of  the  neo-Hispanic  world  and,  likewise, to 
the  counterbalance  which  the  two  Amerieas,  joined  in  identic  ambi¬ 
tion.  will  op])ose  to  a  Knrope  astray  in  the  paths  of  despotism; 
namely,  “a  connterj)oise  to  the  Holy  Alliance.”  And  so  the  special 
destiny  of  nations  still  writhiii};  in  the  violence  of  their  birth  throes 
is  determimal. 

Jbit  a  fjreat  military  victory  does  not  snllice  for  the  future  develop- 
nn'iit  of  the  infant  nations.  Without  strenj'th  <»f  their  own,  with 
no  noteworthy  capacity  f(tr  self-<;overnme!it,  without  wealth,  the 
New  World  is  to  be  the  spiritual  colony  of  tln^  old  sovereif'ii  States. 
And  herein  lies  the  trajic'dy  of  a  hundnal  years  of  indepc'ndence. 
“l.ilx'rty  is  not  a  jrift,  but  a  con(|Uest,”  said  (loethe.  Thnuighout 
a  century  of  restlessness,  of  internal  strife,  of  constant  strufjgle, 
America  has  known  but  two  deceptive  extremes:  The  dead  order¬ 
liness  of  desjiotism,  the  frenzied  liberty  of  anarchy.  How  to  find 
the  middle  path,  the  reasonable  medium,  modest  and  sure  stability? 
“Spontaneous  anai’chy,”  as  Taine  called  those  ti’agic  years  of  the 
hVc'ueh  Revolution,  of  periodic  civil  war,  of  gjovernment  by  leaders 
who  tempor  arily  overcottte  tin*  charts  of  disonh'r,  (»r  who,  with  narrow 
ambition,  jrrolong;  exist in<;  confirsion  and  uncertainty;  of  the  waste  of 
resoirr'ces,  the  aversion  to  order,  to  systematic  work  and  steady' rlevel- 
oprnent;  of  confiderrce  in  {jener’ous  drtjirna  and  ambitious  foi-mulas. 
In  our  imitation  of  remote  jreoples  we  adopted  exotic  systems;  we 
thoir^ht  arrd  we  felt  after  the  manner  of  tin*  tirtelar  nations;  we  were 
citizens  of  a  splendorous  realm  in  Utopia. 

The  sociolojjists  followed  tts  disdainfully;  they  watched  attentively 
the  corrllict  of  races  in  the  new  corttirrent,  the  complicated  mingling 
of  breeds,  arrd  corrdernned  us  to  irnurinent  degradation  in  the  name 
of  severe  and  infallible  principles.  But  this  confitsion  of  peoples,  this 
chaos  (jentiuut,  was  incomplete,  indeternrined,  in  this  vast  America. 
Onlv  by  new  coneprests,  by  the  sudden  invasion — irr  spite  of  the 
vigilance  of  the  United  States-  of  capable  emijjrmnts  from  Europe, 
would  these  bar-bar’ous  democracies  be  transforrne'd  into  or"anize*(l  and 
cultureal  rrations.  Xotwithstandirr};,  wbo  irr  our  America  eurvienl  the 
colonial  destinv  of  Austr'alia,  tbe  devedoprnent  of  ('anada,  the  pe'ace 
of  Ef^ypt  ?  Subje'ct  to  a  rnafjnilicent  trrtelagje  these  cemrrtr’ies  are 
laekinjg  in  audacity'  of  spir-it. 

In  1924,  as  the  sexarred  cerrturv  be*oirrs,  there  still  subsist  grave 
pr'oblerns  irr  that  wor-ld  which,  weak  brrt  proird,  sprarrg  into  being  on 
the  fiedd  e>f  Ayacuedto.  The  corrtirrent  after  its  sitfferdrrg,  after  its 
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ex|HTR*nct‘  ill  piM’ilous  paths,  is,  ncvortholess,  ])ec()niin}j  solullv  and 
compactly  (*r‘;anizo(l.  Duriii};  the  last  oO  yeai-s  its  various  races  have 
iiitcrmin^tled,  alth()u<;h  neither  in  Asia  nor  in  Europe  has  this  wreat 
human  experience  lieen  realized.  Despite  the  fact  that  anthropol¬ 
ogists  and  eufjenists  are  heconiinj;  disturhed,  we  behold  in  America 
entire  peoples  in  process  of  sure  and  certain  political  development, 
fruitful,  determined,  proud,  amhitious  peojiles.  Throughout  its  vast 
domain  there  is  evident  a  resplendent  firandeur,  in  spite  of  the  pes¬ 
simistic  melancholy  of  distin<;uished  jirophets.  They  live,  tliey  sing, 
they  struggle,  they  prosper.  And  while  in  the  Saxon  North  the 
privilege  of  European  blood  is  jealously  ])reserved,  in  the  Soutli  castes 
and  races  alike  are  being  fused  in  the  white  heat  of  an  ardent  crucible. 

As  in  the  jiast,  too  much  faith  is  placed  in  men,  in  chieftains  and 
leaders,  in  the  perfection  of  inadeipiate  constitutions.  All  too 
hrus(|uely  the  passage  is  made  from  dictatoiship  to  misgovernment, 
from  anarchy  to  tyranny.  Instead  of  transforming  institutions  and 
forming  bodies  for  individual  action,  all  the  attributes  of  jiower  are 
still  accumulated  and  fostered  in  the  government,  and  creole  czarism 
still  endures  in  the  face  of  economic  and  social  conditions  which 
liecome  ever  more  complicated.  As  the  omnijxitent  presidencies 
are  being  thus  strengthened,  the  Indian,  who  existed  in  a  state  of 
inferiority,  rebels,  although  I  <lo  not  believe  that  this  rebellion  was 
invariably  promoted  by  the  leadei’s.  The  Indian  rebelled  against  the 
immense  landed  estates,  against  the  oligarchies,  against  the  creole 
in  rule  over  him;  it  is  the  plainsman,  the  mountaineer,  the  rude 
peasant  against  the  jxilished  urban  dweller.  Barbarism,  as  in  the 
heroic  time  of  Facumlo;'  a  barbarism  which  is  proud  to  represent,  far 
better  than  does  the  ruling  class,  the  deeply  rooted  instinct  of  the 
American  nations. 

These  dividing  elements,  however,  must  not  make  us  forget  that  the 
Continent  steadfastly  continues  to  maintain  its  rights  and  hopes. 
Europe  ignored  or  disdained  these  infant  nations  when,  in  1899,  she 
assembled  at  The  Hague  to  establish  peace.  Since  that  date,  how¬ 
ever,  29  peoples,  heavily  handicapped  by  an  exceeding  lack  of 
confidence,  are  “finding  themselves”  slowly  and  solidly,  ('olomhia 
and  Uruguay  have  the  advantage  of  other  democracies  in  which  a 
tropical  lack  of  agreement  still  lingeringly  persists.  The  Americas 
are  linking  themselves  together  ever  more  closely;  the  Anglo  Saxon 
I  nited  States,  the  Iberian  States,  still  separated.  Pan  American¬ 
ism  from  a  chimera,  from  a  manifestation  of  tyrannical  superiority, 
IS  being  transmuted  into  a  beneficent  reality. 

If  the  North  American  Ilepuhlic  surpasses  the  southern  countries 
in  industry,  in  accumulated  wealth,  in  invention,  it  may  he  said  that 
the  Southern  Uontinent  is  informed,  is  moved  by  the  spirit,  and 


'  Flfundo,  ihe  iirotatioiiist  of  tlu>  novel  of  the  siiiiie  nnino,  or  ('irili:acwn  t  Itarbarir,  by  »  noted  Arftentine 
statesman  anil  eiliicator.  OoniitiKo  K.  Sarmiento  (IKt;t).— Kdilor's  note. 
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that  in  it  durin"  tlio  ciMitury  just  past  have  boon  solved  problems  which 
even  now*  disturb  the  formidable  neo-Saxon  nation  -the  problem  of 
the  ne^ro,  and  the  problem  of  the  Asiatic  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  ambition  of  our  America  in  the  dawn  of  its  independence  is 
justified,  to-day,  as  we  contemplate  actual  conditions  in  Europe. 
The  Old  World  is  becoming  .Vmericani/.ed,  that  is,  it  is  moved  by  a 
vehement  desire  for  peace;  it  is  losin"  its  atavistic  faith  in  war;  it 
inclines  itself  before  absolute  justice.  In  Geneva,  whither  the  infirm 
and  ailinji  nations  repair,  where  ajje-lonj;  hate  and  rancor  perish, 
radical  principles  inscribed  a  century  aj'o  in  audacious  New  World 
charters  are  adopted. 

.Vnd  from  serener  realms  Bolivar  presides  over  this  assembly  of 
peoples.  Why  in  the  calvinistic  metropolis  has  he  been  forgotten! 
It  was  in  Panama  where,  in  1S2(),  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  American 
Republics  were  to  have  met  to  establish  an  enduring  order  of  things. 
.V  united  .Vmerica  is  to  be  the  ‘‘Queen  of  Nations,”  the  “Mother 
of  Republics.”  Problems  and  conflicts  are  to  be  settled  by  a  new 
amphictyonic  council.  Such  a  “holy  institution ”  is  to  prevent  the 
wars  which  have  desolated  ‘‘less  fortunate  nations.”  In  such  terras 
<lid  the  liberator  ((ualify  the  European  peoples,  engaged  in  permanent 
and  tragic  opposition  to  the  Napoleonic  regime.  ‘‘What  would  be 
the  Isthmus  of  Gorinth,  ”  he  said,  moved  by  prophetic  enthusiasm, 
‘‘in  comparison  with  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  what  the  center  of 
the  Hellenic  Ihiion,  with  this  capital  of  all  the  States  of  the  w'orld,  in  a 
continent  free  from  hereditary  taint,  free  from  oppressive  castes 
and  inspired  by  generous  hope?” 

Since  then,  since  1S‘2(),  the  New  World  has  aflirmed  in  conferences, 
in  treaties,  its  faith  in  arbitration,  at  first,  limited  and  voluntary, 
later,  obligatory  and  without  reservation.  And  where  has  this 
generous  doctrine  not  been  preached — in  The  Hague,  in  Paris,  in 
Geneva— bv  the  Republics  which  were  painfully  organizing  them¬ 
selves  while  van(|uishing  seriims  evils  ?  Resolutely  they  pressed 
forward,  in  advance  of  the  Euro|)ean  peoples.  It  is  not  without 
significance  in  the  destiny  of  Western  humanity  that,  to-day,  as  the 
axis  (»f  the  world  both  economic  and  moral  veers  toward  New  York, 
Mexico,  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  and  the  Plata,  the  nations  destined  to  rule 
the  future  are  responding  to  a  policy  of  conciliation  and  peace. 

Between  one  century  and  the  other,  Bolivarism  and  Wilsonism 
have  we<lded  as  it  were,  have  become  motifs  in  one  and  the  same 
symphony.  Wilsonism  is  seen  as  a  manifestation  of  Bolivarism,  as  its 
admirable  spiritual  expansion.  Proud  alike  of  its  doctrine  and  its 
experience,  .\merica,  through  suggestion,  example  and  reason, 
aspires  to  the  conepiest  of  still  other  continents;  and  it  offers  to  the 
.States  «lecimat(‘d  by  war,  to  Europe  which  accctrding  to  her  prophets 
has  resigned  hersedf  t(t  decadence  and  death,  not  oidy  the  balance 
desirc'd  by  ('aiming  but  an  emluring  order  of  nations  founded  on  the 
elevated  concepts  of  justice. 
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THE  BATTLE 
I  A  Y  A  C  U  C  H  O' 


By  Sir  Clements  K,  Mahkham 

CrZCO  M'as  the  last  stronj^liold  of  Spanish  power  in  South 
America;  and  from  the  ol»l  city  of  the  Incas,  the  viceroy 
was  about  to  march  in  the  forlorn  hope  of  recovering  the 
lost  colony.  F'if'htinj'  in  a  had  cause,  and  with  no  bright 
anticipations,  the  royalists  opened  the  campaign  with  feelings  of 
(l(*spondency  which  they  could  not  overcome.  It  soon,  however, 
became  evident  that  the  viceroy  intendeil  tt)  commence  offensive 
operations.  On  the  (ith  of  November  the  patriot  army  was  at  Lam- 
brama  about  20  miles  south  of  Ahancay,  when  intelligence  was 
received  that  the  viceroy,  in  great  force,  had  left  Cuzco  and  was  march¬ 
ing,  by  way  of  Ahancay,  to  (luamanga,  which  place  he  reached  on 
the  IGth.  lie  had  got  between  Sucre  and  his  base  of  operations, 
and  could  intercept  his  line  of  retreat  to  the  coast.  There  was 
nothing  left  for  Sucre  to  do  hut  to  follow  the  Spanish  army.  La 
Serna  turned  around  and  advanced  from  (luamanga  to  meet  him. 
The  advance  guards  of  the  hostile  forces  encountered  each  other  on 
the  heights  of  Bomhon,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Pampas,  which  flows 
at  the  bottom  of  a  profound  ravine  cutting  the  line  of  road.  A  swing¬ 
ing  rope  bridge  spans  the  gorge.  After  a  sharp  encounter,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  the  royalists  retreated  across  the  river  and  cut 
the  bridge. 

Sucre  was  in  great  anxiety  to  reopen  his  coimnunication  with  the 
coast,  lie  led  his  troops  down  the  side  of  the  declivitous  ravine, 
and  the  infantry  waded  across  the  river  Pampas  at  a  jilace  where  it 
was  breast  deep.  The  passage  occupied  a  whole  «lay,  hut  only  two 
lives  were  lost.  On  the  doth  the  |)atriots  encamped  on  the  malarious 
river  bank.  Next  day  they  climbed  the  western  ascent  for  thousands 
of  feet,  and  encamped  at  Matara  on  the  plateau,  twenty-five  miles 
from  (luamanga. 

The  retreat  was  resumed  on  the  dd  of  December  and,  while  defiling 
into  the  valley  of  ('orpa-huayccu,  the  patriots  were  briskly  attacked 
by  a  division  under  (leneral  Valdez.  The  (’olomhian  rifles,  com¬ 
manded  by  (’olonel  Sands,  of  Dublin,  were  routed  and  dispeiseil; 


*  Extract  fnun  llhtor^  of  /Vr«,  pp. 
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Major  l)iu-klnirv,  nii  Knolisliiiiaii.  and  aWout  200  inon  wen*  kilKal. 
Ikit  tlio  rest  had  crossed  tlic  slr(*aiii.  and  the  attempt  of  tlie royalists 
to  follow'  np  tlu'ir  sneei'ss  was  repnisial.  Snere  eontininal  his  march 
to  Tamht»-(’an«;all(»,  20  miles  south  of  (iiiaiuanoa. 

The  two  armies  were  now  marehino  near  each  other  on  parallel 
lines.  Snere  crossed  the  deep  and  rao^ed  ravine  of  Aeroe(»,  and  en¬ 
camped  around  the  village  of  Qninna  on  the  Gth  of  December.  .  .  . 

The  village  of  Qninna  is  ll,l>0tl  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
and  within  a  (piarter  of  a  mile  of  the  famous  battle  field  of  Ayaeueho, 
whieh  is  on  rather  higher  around.  The  ran^e  of  heights  called  (\mdor- 
kunka  (literally  “  ('ondor’s  neck”)  are  very  precipitous,  and  rise 
abruptly  from  the  little  plain  which  slopes  ilown  toward  Quinua. 
They  are  covered  with  brushwood.  The  plain  is  of  small  extent,  about 
a  mile  broad,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  profound  and  almost 
perpendicular  ravine  of  llatun-huayccu,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
gently  slopinj;  depression  of  Venda-mayu,  through  which  runs  a 
little  stream  bordered  by  alder  and  ntolh  trees.  This  streamlet,  after 
a  course  of  about  a  mile  east  and  west,  makes  a  sharp  turn,  and  sep¬ 
arates  Quinua  from  the  battle  field.  In  a  corner  where  the  Valley 
of  Venda-mayu  approaches  the  mountains  of  ('ondor-kunka,  is 
.Vvacucho  (literally  “  (’ornerof  Death")  where,  some  .aOO  years  before, 
the  Inca  Yupanqui  Tachacutec  had  routed  the  Pocras  Indians. 

(leneral  Sucre  was  a  youn*;  man  of  :il,  but  with  many  years 
(tf  eampaifininjj  experience.  On  the  7th  of  December,  1S24,  he 
established  his  heaihpiarters  at  a  ruined  chapel  on  the  plain  of 
-Vyacucho,  called  San  ('ristobal.  For  an  hour  before  sunset  the  licjht 
infantry  of  both  sides  skirmished  at  the  foot  of  the  heights.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved,  by  a  council  of  war  called  together  by  Sucre, 
to  fight  on  the  morrow,  as  the  provisions  and  ammunition  were 
failing.  So  hungry  was  the  patriot  army  that  the  sign  and  counter¬ 
sign  for  the  night  were  ‘‘Pan  y  (pieso”  (“bread  and  cheese").  At 
midnight  the  young  Colombian  general,  ('ordova,  marched  silently 
across  the  plain,  with  a  com|)any  of  infantry,  and  poured  a  volley 
into  the  royalist  watch  fires.  T'his  caused  the  death  of  the  Spanish 
brigadier  Palomares  who  was  lying  asleep.  A  wooilen  cross  now 
marks  the  spot  where  he  died. 

When  morning  dawned  (leneral  Sucre  formed  his  order  of  battle. 
General  (lamarra  was  his  chief  of  stafT,  and  Col.  Ramon  Castilla  was 
adjutant  general.  'Phe  ('olombian  division  of  (leneral  ('ordova  was 
posted  on  the  right,  with  llatun-huayccu  on  his  right  Hank.  The 
second  ('(dombian  division,  under  (leneral  Don  dacinto  Lara,  was  in 
the  center,  and  the  Peruvian  tlivision  of  Lamar  was  on  the  left. 
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resting  on  the  Venda-inayu  ravine.  The  cavalry,  under  General 
Miller,  was  in  the  center.  The  patriots  had  one  fieldpiece-  a  four- 
pounder.  The  total  number  of  men  was  5,7S(),  of  whom  4, .700  were  ' 
('oloml)ians,  1,200  Peruvians,  and  SO  Argentines. 

The  viceroy  had  his  encampment  on  the  steep  ascent  among  hushes. 
La  Serna’s  rank  had  been  recH)gnize.d  by  the  Spanish  Government, 
in  spite  of  the  irregularity  of  his  first  appointment,  and  he  had  been 
created  Count  of  the  Andes.  lie  posted  the  division  of  Villalobos  on 
the  left,  facing  Cordova;  Monet  in  the  center;  and  Valdez  on  the 
right.  The  fieldpiecos,  reduced  to  11,  were  planted  in  a  place  called 
Chichicancha,  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine  of  Ilatun-huayccu.  The 
total  number  of  the  royalists  was  9,310. 

The  morning  of  the  9th  of  December  dawned  particularly  fine. 
At  9  a.  m.  the  division  of  Villalobos  began  to  descend,  and  the  viceroy 
La  Serna,  on  foot,  placed  himself  in  its  front  ranks.  Canterac 
remained  on  the  heights  with  a  reserv'e  force.  The  division  of  Monet 
began  to  move  a  few  minutes  after  Villalobos,  the  cav’alry  leading 
their  horses  between  the  infantry  of  each  division.  As  the  troops 
reached  the  plain  they  formed  into  column. 

At  this  juncture  Cordovm,  shouting,  “Onward  with  the  tread  of 
con(iuerors!”  charged  with  his  Colombians  in  four  parallel  columns. 
The  Colombian  cavalry,  under  Colonel  Silva,  charged  at  the  same 
time,  and  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds.  After  a  fierce  and  pro¬ 
longed  encounter  the  royalist  infantry  lost  ground,  and  was  driven 
back.  The  viceroy  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  while  Monet 
and  Villalobos  retreated  up  the  steep  ascent  in  confusion.  Mean¬ 
while  Valdez  had  made  a  tour  of  nearly  a  league,  and  threatened  the 
left  flank  of  the  patriots  along  the  Venda-mayu  stream.  He  opened 
a  heavy  fire  on  the  Peruvians  under  Lamar,  and  drove  them  back. 
A  part  of  the  division  of  Lara,  sent  to  support  them,  also  began  to 
waver  and  give  way. 

The  royalists  crossed  the  stream  and  pressed  upon  them.  At  this 
critical  moment  General  Miller  led  a  charge  of  the  “Husares  de 
Junin”  against  the  advancing  enemy,  and  drove  them  back  in  some 
confusion,  giving  time  for  the  Peruvian  infantry  to  rally  and  renew 
the  light.  They  cro.ssed  the  stream  under  the  lead  of  Col.  Jos^ 
Marfa  Plaza,  a  native  of  Mendoza,  but  naturalized  in  Peru.  The 
Peruvians  now  fought  so  resolutely  that  the  division  of  Valdez  was 
br()ken,  the  cav'alry  flying  in  disorder,  and  the  infantry  dispersing. 

The  victory  of  the  patriots  was  complete.  The  battle  of  Ayacucho 
lasted  about  an  hour.  It  ended  the  war.  The  royalists  lost  1,400 
killed  and  700  wounded.  Of  the  patriots  307  were  killed  and  609 
wounded.  Before  sunset  General  Canterac  sued  for  terms,  and  a 
capitulation  was  signed.  The  viceroy  La  Serna,  Generals  Canterac, 
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Valdez,  Monet,  Villalobos,  (’arratala,  Landazuri,  Bedoya,  Ferras, 
Garcia  (’amha,  (’aclio,  Pardo,  Vijjil  and  Tur,  Hi  colonels,  68  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels,  484  subalterns,  and  3,200  privates  became  prisoners 
of  war.  Most  of  the  Spanish  oflicers,  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  capitulation,  received  their  passports  and  returned  home  by 
way  either  of  ('allao  or  Buenos  Aires.  Among  them  was  Baldomero 
Espartero,  the  future  Duke  of  Victoria  and  Regent  of  Spain,  who 
served  about  8  years  in  Peru.  When  the  news  of  the  capitulation 
reached  Are(|uipa,  Don  Pio  Tristan  assumed  the  title  and  office  of 
viceroy,  hut  he  was  unable  to  maintain  his  position,  and  surrendered 
to  General  Otero  after  3  weeks.  Many  years  aftenvards  a  little,  old 
gentleman,  in  a  brown  wig,  used  to  he  pointed  out  at  Lima  as  the 
last  viceroy  of  Peru. 

The  Spanish  generals,  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outer  world  and  left  entirely  on  their  own  resources,  certainly  made 
a  very  gallant  stand.  The  celerity  of  their  marches  was  marvelous, 
and  both  Valdez  and  (’anterac  certainly  displayed  military  talent 
of  a  very  high  order.  .  .  . 


FIELD  OF  AYACUCHO 

“DLATH  BBl-ORB  SURRENDER" 


Battalion  Sumber  2! 

You  were  with  me  in  Quito;  we  triumphed  in  Pichincha;  we 
freed  ('olomhia;  you  are  with  me  to-day  in  Ayacucho;  and  here, 
also,  YOU  will  he  victorious  and  give  liberty  to  Peru,  thus  insuring 
the  everlasting  Independence  of  America. 

Perui'uin  LegionJ 

Although  unsuccessful  in  Torata  and  Moquegua,  you  covered 
yourselves  with  glory  in  your  courage  and  discipline  under  enemy 
fire;  victorious  to-day,  y'ou  will  liberate  not  only  your  own  country 
hut  all  America. 

h'dlou'  cow  n  tryiu  c  /»  “  LUi  neron  ’  ’! 

I  see  here  the  lances  of  the  Diamante  ile  Apure;  those  of  Mucuri- 
tas,  Qm*seras  del  Medio,  and  (’alahozo;  those  of  Pantano  de  Vargas 
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aiitl  Iloyacji;  those  of  ('arahoho,  llairra,  and  .liiniii.  AVIiat,  then, 
<-an  I  fearf  Who  ever  withstood  theiii^  Since  duni'n  you  know  tliat 
yonder  [pointing  to  the  hill  where  the  S|)anish  forces  lay]  there  are 
no  hoi'seinen;  that  yonder  there  an*  merely  one  or  two  thousand 
mettlesome  steeds  which  will  soon  he  yours.  The  hour  has  struck 
for  you  to  take  them.  Obedient  to  your  chiefs,  fall  upon  those 
lejiions  and  destroy  them  like  lif;htnin<;!  A  lance  for  th(>se  who 
dare  to  oppose  you!  Mercy  and  j^ood  will  to  the  surrendered!  Long 
live  the  invincible  “Llaneros’’!  Forward  in  the  name  of  liberty! 

Hrnx'e  Battalion  Bogota'’! 

Your  name  will  always  head  ('olomhia  redeemed;  Peru  well 
remembers  that  Nariho  and  Kicaurte  were  of  your  numbei’s;  and 
to-day,  not  oidy  IVru,  hut  all  America  looks  to  you  for  the  miracle 
of  freedom.  Here  are  the  bayonets  of  the  invincible  “sappers,” 
the  vangjuard  in  the  "reat  battle  of  lioyaca.  Here  is  the  Hag  of 
Bombona,  which  the  Sj)aniards  took  over  the  bodies  of  thousands 
of  dead  soldiers  only  to  return  it,  overcome  by  your  beroisni. 
Tyranny  [pointing  to  the  Spanish  cam])]  can  no  longer  rule  you. 
With  the  cry  of  “Long  live  Bogota”  you  will  destroy  it!  l»ng 
live  free  America! 

“  Caracas!” 

(’herished  survivors,  who  number  as  many  victories  as  scars  on 
the  breasts  of  your  veterans!  But,  yestenlay,  in  Maracaibo  and 
('oro  you  amazed  the  remote  Atlantic;  to-«lay  the  Peruvian  Andes 
will  bear  witiu‘ss  to  your  courage.  Your  very  name  denott's  you  are 
heroes  all.  It  is  of  the  land  of  the  Liberator,  of  that  sacred  city  that 
marches  ever  with  him  at  the  head  of  America.  l.iong  live  the  cradle 
of  Liberty ! 

“  Sliaijhslatotcrs!” 

None  has  been  more  successful  than  you!  Wherever  you  go,  there 
victory  is  assured.  You  went  to  Boyaca,  and  New  Ciranada  was 
liberated;  you  were  at  ('arabobo,  and  Venezuela  was  freed; 
unyielding  in  ('or|)ahuico,  you  alone  were  tbe  shining  shield  of  the 
Liberating  Army;  still  unsated  your  desire  for  glory,  you  are  here  in 
Ayacucho.  Soon  you  will  join  mein  shouting;  “Long  live  free  Peru! 
Long  live  independent  America!” 

Sold  iers! 

The  fate  of  South  America  depends  on  to-day’s  efforts! 

One  more  day  of  glory  and  y«)ur  untiring  faithfnhu'ss  will  !«• 
crowne»l! 


Don  .U)SK  ('ANTERAC',  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Royal 
Annies  of  His  ('atholie  Majest}',  aetually  supreme  eom- 
inander  sinee  the  wounding  and  eapture  of  His  Exeelleney 
the  Viceroy,  Don  .lose  de  la  Serna,  having  heard  in  council 
nil  the  generals  and  ollicei-s  of  the  Spanish  Army,  which  having  done 
its  utmost  on  the  sanguinary  lield  of  Ayachucho  and  throughout  the 
entire  Peruvian  campaign  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Independent 
troops,  and  being  umler  the  necessity  of  reconciling  the  honor  of  the 
remnant  of  these  forces  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  has 
therefore  proj)osed  to  Antonio  Jose  de  Sucre,  General  of  Division  of 
the  Repuldic  of  C’olomhia  and  (’ommander-in-Chief  (*f  the  Imited 
Peruvian  Army  of  Liberation,  in  order  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
him,  the  conditions  contained  in  the  following  artieles: 

1.  The  territory  garrisoiual  by  Granted,  tbe  remainder  of  the 
the  Spanish  troops  in  Peru  shall  Spanish  Army,  baggage,  cavalry, 
he  surrendered  to  the  United  horses,  garrisons,  together  with 
Army  of  Idberation  as  far  as  the  any  other  forces  or  property  of 
Desaguadero  river,  together  with  the  Spanish  Army,  shall  also  be 
all  the  military  depots,  aisenals  surrendered, 
and  stores  pertaining  thereto. 

2.  Every  member  of  the  Span-  Granted,  but  the  Government 
ish  Army  shall  be  free  to  leave  of  Peru  will  give  balf-pay  oidy 
Peru  at  the  expense  of  the  Peru-  nntil  transports  are  provided, 
vian  State,  due  consideration  to  Those  returning  to  Spain  may  not 
he  shown  him,  and  remuneration  again  take  up  arms  against 
e<|ual  to  at  least  half  his  monthly  America  during  the  War  of  In¬ 
pay  to  be  made  while  he  remains  <lependence,  nor  may  any  indi¬ 
in  the  Territory.  vitlual  go  to  any  place  in  America 

occupied  by  Spanish  arms. 

3.  Any  member  of  the  Spanish  Granted. 

.Vrmy  shall  be  admitted  to  the 
Peruvian  Army  should  he  so 
desire'. 
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4.  No  person  shall  be  molested  Granted,  provided  they  do  not 
because  of  his  |)revious  opinions,  disturb  the  puhlie  peace  and  that 
or  because  of  havinff  rendered  they  obey  the  law. 

sijjnal  service  to  the  kinjj’s  cause, 
even  to  the  extent  of  desertinj' 
thereto — and  all  such  shall  he 
includeil  in  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty. 

5.  Any  inhabitant  of  Peru,  Granted,  with  respect  to  the  in- 
whether  European  or  American,  habitants  in  the  surrendered  ter- 
ecclesiastic  or  merchant,  prop-  ritory  and  under  the  conditions 
erty  owner  or  employee  who  pre-  of  the  previous  article. 

fers  to  move  to  another  country 
may  by  virtue  f)f  this  agreement 
do  so,  taking  with  him  his  family 
and  possessions,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  him  in  so  doing, 
and  should  he  choose  to  remain 
in  the  country  he  will  be  treated 
as  if  he  were  Peruvian. 

().  The  Government  of  Peru  Granted,  provided,  as  in  the 
will  likewise  respect  the  property  previous  article,  the  conduct  of 
of  nonresident  Spaniards,  who  such  individuals  is  in  no  way 
shall  be  free  to  dispose  of  such  hostile  to  the  cause  of  Liberty 
property'  within  .'i  years,  the  and  Independence  of  America — 
Spanish  pro|)erty  and  interests  of  but  in  the  contrary  case,  the 
Americans  not  wishing  to  return  Government  of  Peru  is  free  to 
to  the  Peninsula  to  be  given  the  act  in  accordance  with  its  own 
same  consideration.  discretion. 

7.  The  term  of  one  year  is  con-  Granted. 
cedetl  in  order  that  all  interested 

persons  may  take  advantage  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  5,  and 
no  imposts  other  than  the  custom¬ 
ary  exportation  dutit*s  shall  he 
exacted  of  them,  the  property 
of  members  of  the  Army  to  be 
free  from  all  duties. 

8.  The  Government  of  Peru  The  Congress  of  Peru  will  take 

will  recognize  the  debt  contracted  such  action  with  rt'spect  to  this 
to  date  by  the  S|)anish  Govern-  Article  as  will  best  accord  with 
ment  within  the  Territory.  the  interest.s  of  the  Kepublic. 
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9.  All  civilian  employees  shall 
be  retained  in  their  present  posts 
should  they  care  to  remain,  and  if 
any  are  not  so  retained  or  should 
prefer  to  go  to  another  country, 
they  shall  he  entitled  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Articles  2  and  o. 

10.  Any  member  of  the  Army 
or  civilian  employee  w  ho  prefei’s 
to  leave  the  service  and  remain 
in  the  country  shall  be  free  to  do 
so,  in  which  case  his  person  and 
property  shall  he  scrupulously 
respected. 

11.  The  stronghold  of  Callao 
shall  he  surrendered  to  the  United 
Army  of  Liberation  and  its  gar¬ 
rison  shall  be  included  in  the 
terms  of  this  treaty. 

12.  Officers  of  the  Spanish 
Army  and  of  the  Ignited  Army  of 
Liberation  shall  he  sent  to  the 
provinces  so  that  the  former  may 
surrender  and  the  latter  take  over 
the  archives,  stores,  supplies  and 
the  troops  of  the  respective  gar¬ 
risons. 

13.  S|)anish  war  and  merchant 
vessels  shall  he  permitted  to  take 
on  provisions  in  the  ports  of  Peru 
(luring  the  term  of  (i  months  fol¬ 
lowing  the  publication  of  this 
agreement,  so  that  they  may  re¬ 
stock  and  leave  the  Pacific  Ocean. 


14.  ('learance  papers  shall  he 
given  to  S])anish  War  vessels  and 
merchantmen  to  leave  the  Pacific 
for  the  j)orts  of  Spain. 


Those  employees  whom,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  conduct,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  confirms,  shall  be  re- 
tiiined  in  their  posts. 


Granted. 


Granted,  hut  the  fortress  of 
Callao  with  all  its  eciuipmcnt  and 
supplies  shall  he  surrendered  in 
conformity  with  the  disposition  of 
llis  Excellency  the  Liberator, 
within  20  days  after  notification. 

Granted,  observing  the  same 
formalities  as  in  the  surrender  of 
Callao.  The  provinces  shall  he 
entirely  surrendered  to  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Generals  wdthin  15  days, 
and  even  the  most  distant  towns 
by  the  close  of  the  present  month. 

Granted,  but  war  vessels  shall 
he  limited  to  preparations  for 
leaving  and  shall  not  :ommit  any 
hostile  acts  either  then  or  when 
leaving  the  Pacific,  being  obliged 
to  (piit  all  American  seas  and  not 
being  allow(*(l  to  anchor  in  Chiloe 
or  any  other  American  port  occu¬ 
pied  by  Spain. 

Granted,  in  accordance  with  the 
preceding  Article. 
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15.  All  loaders  and  oflieers  eap-  Gratited,  and  the  wounded  shall 
tnred  in  to<lay's  battle  shall  hn-  he  eared  for  at  the  expense  of  the 
mediately  he  placed  at  liberty,  State  of  Pern  until  well  enough  to 
together  with  those  captured  in  take  care  of  themselves, 
former  battles  by  either  army. 

1().  The  generals,  leaders  and  Granted,  but  during  their  stay 
officers  shall  be  permitted  to  in  the  Territory  they  shall  he 
retain  the  use  of  tlieir  uniforms  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
and  swt)rds,  and  may  also  retain 
in  their  service  aides  suitable  to 
their  rank  as  also  the  servants 
formerlv  in  their  employ. 

17.  The  members  of  the  Army  Granted. 
as  soon  as  they  have  decided  upon 
their  future  destination  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  jirovisions 
of  this  convention,  b(>  permitted 
to  assemble  their  families  and 
possessions  and  to  journey  thereto, 
being  given  ample  passports  to 
protect  them  from  hindrance  by 
any  independent  State  until  their 
destination  is  reached. 

IS.  Anv  (hnibt  which  may  arise  Granted.  This  stipulation  shall 
with  respect  to  the  inter|)retation  rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
of  any  of  the  Articles  (tf  this  treaty  contracting  jiarties. 
shall  be  decided  in  favor  of  the 
members  of  the  Spanish  Army. 

And  these  conventions  being  concluded  and  ratified,  as  in  fact  they 
are  approved  and  ratified,  four  copies  shall  be  made,  two  of  which  shall 
remain  in  the  jiosession  of  the  contracting  parties  for  whatever 
purpose's  may  seem  good  to  them. 

Done,  and  signi'd  by  our  hands,  in  the  field  of  Ayacueho,  this  ninth 
day  of  December,  1S24. 

Siijned.  Sifjned. 

•losK  ('axterau  Antonio  .Iose  de  Sucre 


Granted.  This  stipulation  shall 
rest  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  jiarties. 


(’anterau 


(  77</.s  enpif  is  aatlientie) 
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By  Alfonso  Robleim) 

Mcinhcr  of  the  Xalioiial  Aendemy  of  Ilistorij  of  Colombia 

TJIK  last  15  yoars  have  boon  for  the  Ilispano-Amorioan  liopub- 
lios  a  oonstant  glorifioation  of  thoso  "onorous  souls  wlio, 
at  tho  bofiinnin"  of  tho  last  oontury,  with  insuporablo  horo- 
ism  foujiht  tho  hattlos  which  woro  to  lihorato  this  ('ontinont. 
As  thoso  (lays  of  saorifico  aro  rooallod,  thoro  is  scarcoly  a  dato  which 
(lo(‘s  not  brill};  to  mind  tho  achiovoinont  of  a  sujiorman  or  tho  indo- 
pondonco  of  a  poo|)lo.  Thoro  aro  no  blanks  in  that  };lorious  calondar; 
should  a  momorahlo  dood  ho  lackiii};,  thoro  is  tho  omniprosont  fi};uro 
of  Bolivar,  a  radiant  prosonco  constantly  visible,  now  by  tho  splendid 
power  of  his  sword,  now  by  tho  immensity  of  his  sufrorin};s.  Each 
ccntonnial  coU'hration  has  boon  tho  occasion  for  a  closer  approxima¬ 
tion  of  tho  peoples  of  tho  Ilispano-Amorioan  family,  and  for  a  doopor 
appn'ciation  of  tho  common  ties  which  liind  them  to};othor  -a  more 
intimate  sym|>athy,  a  keener  interest  in  and  an  over  incroasiii};  pride 
in  tho  same  triumphs,  tho  same  heroes,  and  a  more  jirofound  roco};- 
nition  on  tho  jiart  of  each  of  tho  truth  of  that  admirable  ])hraso  of 
Sa(*nz  Pena:  “Everythin};  unites  us,  nothin};  separates  us.” 

Tho  Pan  American  con};rossos  so  fro(piontly  or};anizod  in  tho 
countries  of  Spanish  speech  aro,  in  themselves,  tho  finest  homa};e 
that  could  he  rendered  to  the  F'atheis,  since  they  are  instrumental 
in  endin};  the  i};norance  with  respect  to  each  other  in  which  these 
countrii's  live,  and  in  prepariii};  the  };round  a};ainst  that  not  distant 
(lay  wh(*n  the  };r(‘at  confederation  of  which  Ihdi'var  dreamed  will  lie 
realized. 

Perhaps  the  most  };l()ri()us  aid  of  American  independence  is  that 
which  Peru,  with  all  pomp  and  solemnity,  will  celebrate  in  the 
coniiri};  month  of  December — the  Battle  of  Ayacucho.  On  that 
immortal  field,  Spain,  after  Ion};  years  of  stru};};le,  yielded  the  last 
bulwark  of  her  domination  in  America.  While  in  the  matter  of 
strate};y  and  intrepidity,  other  battles  may  perhaps  etpial  Ayacucho, 
it  was  nevertheless  of  surpassiii};  importance,  the  most  Attierican 
as  it  were,  a  battle  in  which  Ar};entino,  Bolivian,  and  Colombian 
alike  shed  their  blood  under  that  sun  which,  accordin};  to  the  his- 
tcrians,  illumined  the  ample  scenario  where  the  indefati};able  laborers 
of  12  years  were  to  place  thecopiii};  stone  on  the  temple  of  American 
liberty. 
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And  thoro  was  Bolivar.  Shortly  after  the  conference  which,  in 
Guayaciuil,  took  place  between  the  two  great  American  heroes,' 
Bolivar  gave  ear  to  the  plea  which,  in  the  name  of  Peru,  a  great 
patriot  laid  before  him:  “Sir,  all  await  hut  one  voice  which  will 
unite  them,  one  hand  which  will  lead  them,  one  genius  which  will  carry 
them  to  victory.  And  all  eyes,  all  hearts,  turn  naturally  to 
Your  Ex<‘ellen(\v.’’  He  who  thus  spoke  was  none  other  than  Olmeilo. 

It  was  genius  comprehending  genius.  Shortly  after  the  Liberator’s 
response  to  this  call  appeared  those  two  epics,  each  rivaling  the  other 
in  grandeur:  the  one  devoted  to  the  hero,  Bolivar,  with  his  sword; 
the  other  that  superb  song  of  victory  which,  like  a  pa'an  of  jubilee, 
was  flung  by  Olmedo  to  the  winds  of  Heaven  amid  the  echoes  of 
the  thunder  of  Junin  and  Ayacu<‘ho. 

And  there  was  Sucre.  The  most  limpidly  clear  figure,  the  most 
heautiful  character  of  our  history.  Well  ma\'  Bolivar  call  him  '‘the 
most  worthy  of  Polomhian  generals,"  for  few  have  been  the  heroes 
who  possessed  the  noble  qualities  which  distinguished  Sucre.  Wise 
in  council,  modest  in  triumph,  serene  in  the  hour  of  peril,  his  har¬ 
monious  and  gentle  character  can  not  fail  to  inspire  sympathy  and 
respect.  Othei-s  may  possess  his  courage,  hut  not  his  wise  prudemie; 
others  may  attain  triumphs  ecpially  great,  hut  none  approaches  him 
in  selfless  disinteresteilness.  The  glory  of  that  great  <lay’s  work  at 
the  foot  of  towering  ('undiircunca  was  not.  to  Sucre,  a  matter  for 
personal  pride  except  as  it  might  enhance  the  fame  of  Bolivar. 
“1  am  more  content  in  having  fulfilled  the  duties  with  which  you 
encharged  me,  and  to  know  that  you  have  emerged  victorious  in 
the  Peruvian  undertaking,  than  with  the  serviee  I  have  rendered  or  the 
glory  it  may  bring  me.  .  .  .  Believe  me,  (leneral.  and  I  have  said 
it  a  thousand  times:  If  the  Liberator  approves  of  my  awtion,  that  is 
glory  enough  for  my  campaign."  For  Sucre  there  were  hut  two 
things  his  duty  and  Bolivar.  Because  of  his  love  for  his  friend,  to 
whom  Sucre  was  loyalty  itself,  he  a<’ceptetl  against  his  own  wishes 
the  Presitlency  of  Bidivia;  to  please  the  Liberator  he  accepted  h«*n- 
ors  which  offended  his  modesty  to  the  (|uick,  and  which  were  utterly 
contrary  to  his  serene  and  well-halanced  temperament.  This  beau¬ 
tiful  friendship,  an  example  to  he  emulated  by  the  youth  of  America, 
was  broken  only  by  death— whic.h  came  to  both  heroes  at  nearly 
the  same  time.  One,  the  creator  of  free  pet»ples.  worn  and  wasted 
with  grief,  pitssed  away  in  Santa  Marta;  the  other,  the  <'hampion 
alike  in  virtue  as  in  arms,  by  the  miserable  hand  of  an  assa.ssin  in 
remote  and  mountainous  Berruecos.  ,  .  , 

And  then*  is  Cdnhiva.  'Phat  youth,  restless  and  daring,  win*  as 
the  battle  breaks  rushes  fr«»m  i»ue  point  of  the  field  to  another 

'  BoUvHraml  .San  Martin.— /I'diMr’*  iiotf. 
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spurring  to  frenzy  the  enthus'uism  of  his  troops,  that  youth  who  at 
the  critical  moment  falls  upon  the  enemy  with  the  suhlime  shout  of: 
“Arms  as  you  will!  Forward,  with  victctrious  tread!  ’’  That  youth, 
who  has  already  foujiht  with  Serviez  and  Paez,  was  with  Ilolivar  in 
(lameza,  Pnntano  de  Vargas,  and  Boyaca,  who  was  the  principal  hero 
in  Pichincha,  and  who  now  is  to  he  the  decisiv’e  factor  in  Ayacucho. 
Some  idea  of  the  vivid  impression  gained  hy  his  comrades  in  arms 
of  the  impetus  of  this  gallant  youth  may  he  convej'ed  hy  the 
following  description : 

('lad  in  his  light  uniform  of  hliio,  adorned  only  hy  his  spirited  youth  and 
sword,  waving  in  his  right  hand  his  white  “Pananul”  hat,  ho  guided  with  his 
left  his  favorite  chestnut  steed,  prancing  and  curvetting  with  pride;  his  coun¬ 
tenance  alight  like  Ai)ollo’s  clearly  announced  the  courage  of  his  spirit,  while 
his  vibrating  accents  j)enetrate<!  like  lightning  that  horizon  of  smoke  and 
thunder  in  which  we  were  about  to  be  envelope*!.  As  his  inspiring  words  were 
echoed  by  each  division  chief,  the  Voltijeros’  band  broke  forth  into  “The 
liambtico,”  a  Colombian  folk  song  which  would  enliven  even  death  itself; 
the  soldiers,  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  felt  more  than  ever  inviticible;  and  amid 
frenzied  huzzas  for  liberty  and  the  Liberator,  that  fourfold  legion  of  leonine 
heroes — held  back  nearly  two  hours  by  the  exjjert  hand  of  their  chief — rushed 
directly  forward. 

('onlova’s  hirtliplacc,  which  was  also  (iirarclot’s,  was  a  region  of 
high-minded  men.  Had  his  all  too  scanty  education  heen  more 
complete,  his  inhorn  forcefulness,  his  impulsive  temperament,  might 
have  found  the  balance  they  lacked.  But  blinded  with  pride,  his 
imprudence  destroyed  him.  After  Ayacucho,  it  is,  indeed,  sad  to  see 
('ordova  moving  within  the  narrow  circle  of  unworthy  passions,  as 
when  one  beholds  an  eagle,  that  bird  of  lofty  llight  and  far  horizons, 
heating  its  wounded  wings  against  the  bars  of  a  cage  in  the  Zoo. 
One  is  tempted  to  say  with  the  illustrious  Colombian  historian, 
Eduardo  Posada: 

Why,  gallant  youth,  after  thiuc  arduou.s  labors  didst  tluju  not  rest  by  the 
warm  fireside,  recounting  there  to  her  who  gave  thee  birth  the  story  of  fhv 
gr<‘at  epic?  Why,  after  winning  for  us  glory  ami  fret'dom,  did.st  thou  not  live 
the  life  of  the  iMuiceful  citizen,  serving  thy  country  in  the  deeds  of  i)eace,  or 
retire  to  private  life,  where  thou  wouldst  have  iM^en  an  e.xample  to  the  children, 
who  wouhl  have  looked  up  to  thee  with  respect  and  affection,  and  where,  like 
Washington,  thou  wotddst  have  Ikhui  the  first  in  peace  and  the  first  in  the  hearts 
of  thy  fellow  citizens? 

Ilistury,  which  docs  not  ignore  the  chaise's  against  him,  looks, 
nevertheless,  with  indidgent  eye  upon  his  errors,  which  may  be 
attributed  as  much  to  his  ardent  temperament  as  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  pt'riod  against  Bolivar  from  which  many  exalted  patriots  were 
md  fr(*(*,  and  she  will  accord  him  his  dm*  place  among  the  great 
leaders  of  America. 
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Bolivar,  Sucro,  Cordova!  What  patriotism  was  theirs!  These 
men,  eaeli  of  whom  with  exemplary  modesty  attributes  the  triumph 
of  Ayacueho  to  his  eompanions,  refusing  to  accept  the  crown  of 
homage,  fearing  that  by  doing  so  he  might  lessen  their  glory!  If 
there  is  one  lesson  more  than  another  to  he  learned  in  these  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  it  is  that  of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism,  a 
rare  thing  in  these  days  when  the  path  to  high  honor  is  not  that  of 
modest  merit  but,  rather,  audacious  intrigue;  when  we  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  the  foremost  virtue  in  the  statesman  is  selflessness;  when 
we  teach  our  youth  that  delicacy  of  feeling  and  consideration  are  out 
of  place  in  politics.  To  honor  the  Fathers  is  to  imitate  their  virtues. 

The  Centenary  of  Ayacueho  is  an  American  festival,  an  American 
celebration.  It  is  even  more:  it  is  a  Spanish  celebration.  The  men 
to  whom  we  do  homage  in  this  celebration  were  not  only  an  honor  to 
their  countr\’,  but  also  to  their  race.  With  Spanish  valor  and  cour¬ 
age,  we  were  able  to  vanquish  Spain.  On  the  great  Ninth  of 
Decemher  all  the  sister  Republics  will  repair  to  Peru,  filled  with  the 
desire  to  glorify  these  heroic  figures  which,  to-day,  in  the  perspective 
of  a  hundred  years  have  acquired  the  proportions  of  mythological 
supermen.  There  masses  of  flowers  will  be  heaped  at  the  loot  of 
the  imposing  monuments;  there  will  arise  hvmns  and  songs  com¬ 
memorating  the  great  battle;  there  will  be  demonstrated  the  rejoic¬ 
ing  of  an  entire  people  who,  in  full  orchestra,  so  to  speak,  wilt 
celebrate  the  magnificent  Centenary  of  Ayacueho.  But  all  this  is  not 
enough,  something  still  is  lacking:  and  that  something  is  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  not  only  in  word,  but  in  deed,  a  union  which  when  trans¬ 
muted  int(*  action  will  reaflirm  and  ct*nfirm  the  true  sisterhood  of 
all  these  tuitions,  which  only  liy  concerted  action  can  fulfill  the 
important  work  which  the  present  historical  moment  has  laid 
upon  them. 


OBVKKSK  ANU  KKVKKSK  OK  IM/.AKKO’S  STANDAUD 


By  (iriLLKKMO  A.  SlIKKWKI.L 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section  of  the  I nter-A  ineriean  lliyli  Uoinmission 

WHKX  Simon  Bolivar,  tho  great  Liberator,  declared  that 
the  Battle  of  Ayaeueho  was  the  culminating  j)(*int  of 
American  glory,  his  words  had  a  significance  which, 
entirely  apart  from  the  homage  they  conveyed  to  Gen. 
Antonio  dose  de  Sucre,  director  of  the  victorious  forces,  emhodied 
a  historical  concej)tion  of  the  most  elevated  character. 

It  is  only  when  historical  events  are  contemplated  in  retrospective 
through  the  veal’s  that  their  true  proportions  appear,  that  their 
relations  and  interrelations  in  the  light  of  their  individual  perspee- 
tivt‘s  are  perceiveil,  and  that  events  and  achievments  which  at  the 
time  appeared  as  isolated  happenings,  are  seen  to  he  parts  of  a 
eoucerted  whole. 

Ayaeueho  in  the  most  literal  and  narrow  sense  was  merely  the  last 
battle  waged  hy  the  independent  forces  of  South  America  against 
the  Spanish  .Vrmy.  It  was  the  engagement  which  complettnl  the 
independence  of  Peru.  In  a  more  ample  sense,  Ayaeueho  cstah- 
lishwl  the  independence  of  two  great  national  units;  Colomhia  and 
Peru.  In  a  sense  still  more  ample,  Ayaeueho  ended  the  action  of 
Spain  as  a  colonizing  power  in  America,  since  it  not  only  terminatiHl 
the  struggles  hegun  alike  in  Dolores  as  in  Garacas,  in  Ghile  as  in 
.Vrgentina,  hut  it  was  the  precursor  of  the  ultimate  passing  of  Spanish 
dominion  in  its  insular  possi'ssions.  Sucre,  indetnl,  welcomiHl  the 
idea  of  fighting  for  ('uhan  indepeinlence,  for  his  mind  envisaged 
a  future  in  which  all  the  daughter  nations  of  Spain  should  dwell 
together  in  liberty.  But  .Vyaeucho,  in  a  sense  even  more  comprehen¬ 
sive,  Indds  still  another  significance,  for  it  is  the  last  chapter  in  the 
wars  of  independence  on  American  soil  and  the  definite  consecration 
of  the  principle  that  America  belongs  to  America’s  sons,  ami  that  it  is 
the  husiiuNs  of  America’s  sons,  and  these  only,  to  iletermine  their 
destinies.  The  struggle  which  began  in  Lexington  can  never  he 
disa.s.sociated  from  those  which  originattnl  in  the  southern  nations; 
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and  iK'ithor  lan<;ua<ic  nor  tradition  lias  provcMitod  their  formation 
into  a  family  of  nations  whicli  dwells  in  that  ample  mansion,  the 
home  of  the  herine  Washiiifiton,  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  of  Miranda, 
liolivar,  and  Sucre,  of  San  Martin,  Paez,  Santander,  and  Arti<;as,  and 
all  those  who  with  these  or  following  the  standards  they  had  raised 
championed  one  and  the  same  idea,  the  idea  that  America  should 
he  frec'd  from  foreign  domination,  the  idea  which  was  destiiKHl  in 
days  to  come  to  call  into  bein';  heroes  and  martyi's  until  it  should 
he  <leeply  rooted,  not  in  the  mind  of  the  patriots,  hut  in  the 
consciousness  of  such  forei"!!  poweis  as  mij;ht  put  it  in  doubt. 

That  those  who  formerly  dominated  America  did  not  easily  resign 
themselves  to  the  loss  of  their  possessions  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all 
who  have  followed  the  history  of  this  continent.  England,  indeed, 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  she  was  about  to  regain  what  the  United 
States  had  wrested  from  her.  But  when  the  English  burned  the 
White  House,  liberty  had  found  sure  shelter  only  in  what  had  for¬ 
merly  been  the  British  colonies.  The  Spanish  possessions  were 
just  beginning  to  awake.  A  few,  indeed,  had  already  Hung  them¬ 
selves  into  war,  consecrating  their  cause  with  the  blood  »)f  their 
foremost  chiefs.  Others  still  hesitated,  undecided.  In  some,  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  mother  country  ajipeared  to  increase,  while  othei-s  awaited 
the  rousing  call  of  some  famous  hero  before  entering  the  strife. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  at  this  time  the  nations  of  Europe 
were  anxiously  awaiting  an  armed  decision  on  the  field  of  battle, 
a  decision  which  would  determiue  whether  their  respective  careers 
as  colonizing  poweis  -except  in  less  advanced  regions  of  the  earth- 
had  come  to  an  end,  or  whether  the  marvelous  resources  of  the 
American  ('ontinent  wouhl  continue  to  he  theiis  to  exploit — and 
to  colonize  at  their  pleasure. 

The  lluctuations  of  the  struggle  were  reflected  in  the  alternate 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  European  courts.  Indeed,  it  may  he  said  that 
from  ISIO  to  1<S24  the  crisis  in  America  was  the  crisis  of  the  world, 
the  crisis  of  the  dominating  European  powers,  and  the  crisis  of  the 
first  independent  American  nation,  that  nation  which  was  to  identify 
itself  with  the  nations  to  the  southward  and  which,  by  the  most 
em])hatic  declarations  finally  proclaimed  that  to  it  the  liberty  of  the 
Ilispano-American  peoples  was  no  whit  less  important  than  to  the 
combatants  themselves.  And  this  explains  why  from  that  time  the 
revolting  nations  looktal  to  the  Ihiittnl  States  not  oidv  for  moral  sup- 
|)ort,  hut  for  the  material  resources  with  which  to  continue  their 
undertaking. 

Hidalgo,  it  will  he  remembered,  w'as  imprisoned  heiaiiLse  he  had 
sought  the  material  aid  of  the  United  States,  and  neither  men, 
money,  nor  materials  were  lacking  in  this  country,  nor  in  others,  to 
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aid  the  iiatiims  to  the  southward  in  tlieir  crusade  for  iudepeiuleiiee, 
ill  wliich,  as  in  tliose  of  past  a<;es,  the  eliampious  iiuried  for  the  time 
their  national  tlifferenees,  the  better  to  serve  the  common  ideal. 

Idealism ^  Yes.  Idealism  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  first  decisions,  the  lirst  principles  proclaimed  in  this  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  stupefaction  and  horror  of  Knrope  were  such  as  appinired 
little  short  of  madness.  And  America,  after  her  independence  was 
won,  proceeded  forthwith  to  consecrate  hei’self  to  principles  in 
Kurope  unknown:  liberty,  the  ecjuality  of  men,  the  rifiht  of  each  to 
the  pui'suit  of  happiness,  the  respect  due  the  individual,  and  j;overn- 
ment  through  the  will  of  the  govermnl.  'Phese  and  similar  ideas 
attained  a  robust  growth  in  the  New  Worhl,  and  took  such  root  in 
the  social  and  political  body  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  of 
.Vmerica  without  them.  America  has  but  little  significance  geograph¬ 
ically;  its  significance*  is  in  that  conjunction  of  princi|)les  which  went 
with  the  aspiration  for  independence.  To  become  independent  of 
Kurope  and  at  the  same  time  to  organize  in  conformity  with  ICuro- 
pean  systems  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  American  nations. 
Political  emancipation  can  mean  but  little  where  domestic  oppression 
is  perpetuated.  But  America  gained  its  iiulependeuce  as  a  group  (tf 
nations,  and  within  each  of  these  nations  man  became  free  from  age¬ 
long  tyranny.  There  are  independent  nations  which  are,  neverthele.ss, 
nations  of  slaves.  America  is — and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  it 
othenvise  a  group  of  independent  nations  which  are  at  the  same 
time  nations  of  freemen. 

This  idealism,  which  in  the  long  run  has  been  more  |)roductive  of 
happiness  than  any  of  the  systems  followed  by  the  Old  World,  went 
hand  in  hand  with  that  materialism  in  which,  in  order  to  advance, 
idealism  must  always  be  rooted.  Humanity  in  its  great  steps  for¬ 
ward  in  social  betterment  has  ever  been  a  combination  of  Don 
Quixote  and  Saiicho  Panza. 

The  Tnited  States  fully  realized  that  the  independence  of  Latin 
America  was  essential  to  its  own  e.xistence,  that  it  was  absolutely 
lUTessary  that  Kurope  should  be  made  to  see  that  America  had 
ceased  to  be  available  for  colonization.  The  14  years  of  struggle  in 
Spanish  America  were  simply  a  series  of  chapters  in  that  history 
which  the  people  of  ICnglish  speech  in  the  northern  section  of  the 
continent  had  begun  to  write.  But  that  book  had  not  been  com¬ 
pleted;  and  each  victory  and  each  defeat  of  the  imlependent  force.s 
was  a  new  page  written  in  blood. 

The  aj)pearance  in  Mexico  of  the  Trigarante  Army  *  was  a  vital 
blow  to  Spain;  nor  was  it  less  so  to  those  nations  who  would  have 

'  Xanu'  foniual  from  the  words  htt  garantias  (Ihrrtdold  guarantee)  applied  to  the  liberating  forrvs  ol 
Mexico  in  its  wiu'  for  inde|>endence— the  three  “guarantees”  l)eing“LilK>rty,  Religion,  and  IndeiXMidence,’* 
which  are  rcsirectively  represented  by  the  three  colors  in  the  Mexican  national  insignia.— A’difor’j  iiotr. 
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found  ill  tho  triumph  of  Spniii  (MicouragomiMit  to  again  attempt  the 
subjugation  of  these  lands.  Boyaeii  created  a  new  nation,  it  eon- 
tinned  the  faitli  and  renewed  tlie  strengtli  of  those  who  were  strug¬ 
gling,  it  initiateil  the  definite  retreat  of  the  forces  of  oppr(*ssiou. 
After  Boyaca,  Bolivar  was  to  the  Spanish  the  “President  of  ('olom- 
hia,”  with  whom  they  treated  as  with  an  eijual,  as  power  to  power, 
('araboho  extended  the  frontiers  of  ('olombia  and  consecrated  the 
liberty  of  what  had  been  the  cradle  of  the  movement  for  emancipa¬ 
tion.  To  Boyaca  and  ('arabobo  was  added  Pichincha,  which  liber¬ 
ated  Ecuador  and  completed  what  was  then  known  as  “Greater 
Golombia” — the  happy  dream  of  Simon  Boliv'ar. 

To  Spain  was  left  only  Peru,  since  in  the  regions  to  the  southward, 
in  both  Argentina  and  ('bile,  liberty  already  reigned,  the  glorious 
figures  of  San  Martin  and  O’lliggins  had  already  taken  their  places 
among  the  heroes  of  America.  There,  among  the  inaccessible  peaks 
and  barriei's  of  the  Andes,  the  contest  was  to  be  decided.  Spain 
meant  not  onl\*  Spain  but  Europe,  the  colonizing  spirit,  the  system 
which  represented  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the  liberating  forces 
commanded  by  Sucre,  in  whose  ears  still  echoed  the  trumpet  calls 
of  Junin,  who  in  rags  and  lean  with  hunger  were  making  that 
jiilgrimage  over  jirecipice  and  through  narrow  gorges  which  was  to 
amaze  the  world,  are  seen  not  as  the  Army  of  Sucre,  not  even  as  the 
champions  of  the  liberty  of  ('olombia  and  Peru,  but  as  the  represent- 
at ice's  of  America  and  of  the  ideas  inspired  by  America;  they  were 
the  standard  beareis  of  the  liberty  and  rights  of  man  as  opposed 
to  the  arrogance  of  those  shepherds  of  human  sheep  who  in  Europe 
still  dreamed  of  apportioning  jieoples  to  the  end  that  no  princeling 
might  lack  a  heritage.  They  were,  moreover,  the  symbol  of  union 
and  cooperation  between  the  countries  of  America,  for  there,  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  seasoned  veterans  of  ('olombia,  is  the  Peruvian 
legion  and  a  handful  of  stalwart  Argentinos,  all  fighting  under  the 
same  banners.  And  so  the  spirit  of  mutual  service,  of  mutual 
confidence  and  trust  which  was  to  be  the  essential  characteristic  of 
the  interrelations  of  the  American  jieoples,  was  consecrated  and 
enshrined. 

I'o  Peru,  Ayacucho  was  indejiendence;  to  Sjianish  America,  con¬ 
secration;  to  America  as  a  whole,  the  resjiecting  of  her  sovereignty; 
to  the  world,  the  jilacing  of  one  jirincijile  before  another;  and  as  an 
inevitable  result  of  this  conflict,  a  jiart  of  the  world  would  thereafter 
choo.se  the  jiath  it  would  follow. 

It  is  not  difiicult  to  jiicture  the  final  chush;  On  the  one  side  the 
indejK'ndent  forces,  footsore  and  worn,  without  resources  and  with¬ 
out  hope  of  receiving  any;  on  the  way  hither  they  had  scaled  moun¬ 
tains  and  plumbed  unknown  dejiths;  they  had  come  by'  paths  which 
led  only’  from  one  rock  to  another;  they  had  skirted  abysms 
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wliich  only  the  mountain  goat  could  face  with  steady  eye.  At  times 
the  soldiei-s’  feet  had  opened  up  new  roads  in  the  dust  of  the  plains  or 
groping  h)r  fctothold  on  the  face  of  the  cliffs.  In  one  heroic  engage¬ 
ment  they  left  the  majority  of  their  comrades  on  the  field  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  artillery.  On  the  other  side  were  the  viceroy,  mar¬ 
shals,  generals,  and  a  distinguished  officialdom,  with  such  abundant 
resources  that  they  readily  captured  the  good  will  of  countrysides 
still  adhering  to  the  ancient  regime.  But  if  on  the  side  of  the  Inde- 
j)en(lents  material  resources  were  lacking,  Sucre  marched  at  their 
head  and  liberty  ranged  in  every  soul.  On  the  side  of  the  royalists 
was  tradition,  ])ride,  and  skill  in  the  service  of  oppression. 

The  Battle  of  Ayacucho  took  ])lace  in  circumstances  materially 
unfavorable  to  the  Independent  forces.  But  the  principle  couhl 
not  perish.  America  must  be  respected  by  Europe,  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America  must  be  confirmed,  and  Peru  must  take  its 
place  in  the  concert  of  free  peoples. 

The  triumph  fell  to  the  American  hosts.  Sucre  covered  himself 
with  glory.  Bolivar’s  glory  was  enhanced,  impossible  as  this  may 
seem.  The  Liberator  beheld  his  lieutenant  above  the  Andean 
heights,  as  it  were,  breaking  asunder  the  chains  of  America.  America 
beholds  him  as  giving  definite  sanction  to  her  liberty  and  consecrating 
for  all  time  those  ])rinciples  on  which  America  is  founded  and  which, 
since  then,  in  irresistible  march  have  passed  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
the  American  nations  to  shake  the  thrones  of  Europe  and  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  spirit  of  the  Old  ^Vorld,  compelling  tyranny  to  seek 
refuge  among  those  remote  tribes  which  are  an  affront  to  civilization. 

As  time  passes,  it  is  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that  in  Ayacucho 
perished  not  only  European  domination  of  America,  but  a  world  of 
ancient  principles,  ideas,  and  prejudices,  and  that  the  liberty  of  free 
peoples  and  the  equality  and  fratei’uity  of  men  found  there  new  and 
invincible  strength. 

The  work  was  not  easy.  Traditional  political  and  social  ideas 
yield  with  difficulty  aiul  very  slowly  to  those  modern  principles  by 
which  they  are  replaced.  On  more  than  one  occasion  Europe  has 
attempted  tt)  test  the  vitality  of  the  principles  which  inspired  that 
work,  hut  each  attempt  has  failed.  The  vestiges  of  her  domination 
are  little  by  little  disappearing,  not  without  resistance  at  times, 
resistance  which  has  covered  with  glory  those  by  whom  it  was  offered 
and  which  has  enriched  military  tradition  with  names  such  as  those 
of  Rodil  and  Vara  de  Key.  But  all  these  heroisms  together  can  not 
bait  the  irresistible  advance  of  social  j)rogress.  Kaousset  de  Boulbou 
now  appears  more  mad  than  heroic,  and  the  pity  of  a  whole  world 
shuddering  with  horror  can  not  absolve  from  stupidity  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  Prince  Maximilian  of  llapsburg.  European  systems  disappeared 
in  America  when  they  received  their  deathblow  in  Ayacucho.  In 
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This  niiMiul  was  ostahlishod  by  Itic  d.^crw  of  I  hr  Coast  ilutional  Con- 
Kress  of  I’erii  on  February  12,  1X25.  .\eeordinK  to  this  dwree  the 
ine<lal  Ix'ars  on  the  obverse  the  bast  of  Kolivar  with  this  motto; 
■t  ftt  Librrtador,  Siimin  Holirar;  and  on  the  reverse  the  arms  of  I’eru 
and  the  motto;  Kl  Prru  Hrttaurnintn  Agaciicko—Aiiodt  IHli.  The 
medal,  according  to  the  decr«>c,  is  to  be  worn  around  the  neck,  i»‘nd- 
ant  from  a  grwn,  yellow,  and  red  riblatn,  two  mcKlels  being  minted— 
one,  circular,  the  other  oval.  Arts)rding  to  the  dccr»>e  and  t  he  resix‘c- 
tive  diplomas  conceded  by  the  (lovernment  of  I’eru,  this  tncdal  was 
hestowe<l  "in  order  that,  imbued  with  noble  pride,”  the  |>erson  so 
decorated  “may  transmit  it  to  his  descendants.”  The  medal  repro- 
duanl  alwve,  which  is  of  gold,  was  bestowed  upon  the  V’rn<>zuelan, 
Captain  Alarcon,  aide-de-camp  of  the  Marshal  of  .Vyacucho,  who 
immediately  after  the  consummation  of  the  victory  was  intrastisl 
by  (leneral  Sucre  with  the  conveying  to  the  Lilx'rator  of  the  first 
reiKirt  of  the  great  battle.  It  Ls  now  the  pro|)erty  of  one  of  his 
descendants,  Dr.  .\ngel  Cfear  Kivas,  a  citizen  of  Venezuela,  mem- 
b»‘r  of  the  National  Academy  of  History,  formerly  professor  of  inter¬ 
national  law  in  the  University  of  Caracas  and  Minister  of  Foreign 
Kelatioas  in  that  country.  Doctor  Kivas  is  at  present  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  where  he  is  engaged  in  s|)ecial  work  for  the  Carnegie  F^mlow- 
ment  for  International  Peace,  and  it  is  to  his  csnirtesy  that  the 
HuUttin  is  indebte<l  for  the  opiKirtunity  of  reprtKlucing  this  inter¬ 
esting  and  historical  decoration. 


liy  Fuaxci.sc’o  (Iaiw  i'a  (’alderox 

BOIJVAJx  .  ...  tlio  groaitost  of  tlie  Ainorioan  liborators;  ho  was 
Tlio  Li])orator.  Ho  oxcollod  sonic  in  ainliition,  othors  in 
horoisin,  all  in  manifold  activity,  in  prophotic  gift,  in  donii- 
nanco.  In  the  midst  of  glorious  generals  and  hostile  leaders, 
he  was  ('arh’le’s  “hero”: 

A  flowing  ligtit-fuuntain,  as  I  say,  of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood  and 
heroic  nobleness;  in  whose  radiance  all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.* 

All  powers  gave  way  before  him.  “At  times,”  wrote  his  adversary. 
General  Santander,  “  I  approach  lioh'var  filled  with  a  desire  for 
vengeance,  and  merely  by  looking  at  him  and  hearing  him  1  have 
keen  disarmed  and  have  gone  away  filled  with  admiration.  The 
people,  with  infallihle  instinct,  deifies  him,  understands  his  heroic 
mission.  The  clergy  exalts  him,  and  in  the  mass  of  tlie  C'atholic 
churches  the  glory  of  HoHvar  is  sung  ])etween  the  epistle  and  the 
gospel.” 

He  was  a  statesman  and  a  warrior;  he  criticised  Ohnedo’s®  otic  on 
the  Hattie  of  duinn;  he  determined  the  form  of  a  newspaper;  he 
traced  plans  of  battle;  he  organized  legions;  he  drafted  statutes;  he 
gave  counsels  in  diplomacy;  he  directed  great  campaigns;  his  genius 
was  as  rich,  as  diverse,  as  that  of  Napoleon.  The  five  nations  that 
he  liberated  from  the  Spanish  power  seemed  to  him  too  narrow  a 
stage  for  his  magnificent  action;  he  conceived  a  vast  plan  for  a  con¬ 
tinental  confederation.  He  gathered  at  Panama  the  ambassadors  of 
10  Republics^  and  he  dreamed  already  of  an  amphictyonic  league  of 
these  democracies  that  should  influence  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

Simon  Bolivar  was  horn  at  ('aracas,  July  24,  17H3,  of  a  noble 
Basque  family.  He  traveled  in  his  youth  tlu-ough  Europe  with  his 
teacher  Simon  Rodriguez,  an  austere  mentor;  he  read  the  Latin 
classics,  Montestjuieu,  Rousseau,  Holhach,  Spinoza  and  the  encyclo¬ 
pedists;  he  swore  on  the  Aventine  in  Rome,  in  the  presence  of  that 
teacher,  like  Hannibal  of  ancient  days,  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the 
liberation  of  his  country.  His  country  was  America. 

■  Eoglisli  translation  taken  from  Inter- America,  Xew  York,  October,  1921. 

•On  Heroet,  Uero-Worthip,  and  the  Heroic  in  Historg:  New  York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898,  p.  2. 
have  taken  the  quotation  from  the  English  original  rather  than  translate  back  from  the  author's 
Spanish  version.— TAe  Editor  of  Inter  America. 

•  Jose  Joariufn  (le  Olmedo:  La  Victoria  de  Junin:  Canto  a  Rolirar. —  The  Editor  of  Inter  .imerica. 

*  The  countries  actually  represented  were  Colombia,  Central  .\mericii  (then  a  federation),  Mexico,  and 
Peru  — TAt  Editor  of  Inter  America. 
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He  was  characterized  hy  nervousness,  impetuosity,  sensuality; 
traits  of  the  American  creole;  lie  was  active  and  constant  in  his 
enterprises,  as  a  descendant  of  tin*  tenacious  Bas((ues;  generous,  ta 
the  point  of  proiligality ;  valiant,  to  the  point  of  madness.  He  had 
the  attitude  and  the  physiognomy  of  the  leader:  a  high  forehead,  a 
slender  neck,  a  luminous  glance  that  impressed  friends  and  enemies, 
a  resolute  walk,  an  elegant  gt^sture.  His  was  ai'  ’  '  viduality  fash¬ 

ioned  for  action,  without  shilly-shallies  or  fickiene.«;  the  figure  and 
genius  of  an  imperator.  After  his  long  journeys  he  fulfilled  the  oath 
of  Rome.  From  1X12  until  is;i()  he  fought  against  Spaniards  and 
against  his  own  generals,  being  indefatigahle  in  his  work  of  liheration. 
Two  terrible  Spanish  leadeis — Boves  and  Morillo -carried  ‘‘war  to 
the  death”  to  Venezuela.  Bolivar  combated  them,  aided  by  Ber¬ 
mudez,  Arismendi,  Piar,  Ribas,  Marino,  Piiez,  etc.,  lieutenants  alter¬ 
nately  docile  and  rebellious  toward  his  martial  activity.  He  was 
accompanied  likewise,  after  ISIX,  by  a  legion  of  six  or  eight  thousand 
British  -of licei-s  and  men — the  most  of  whom  disappeared  during  the 
war.  From  the  Antilh^s  he  made  up  several  expeditions;  they 
appointed  him  supieme  leader,  provisional  president,  director  of  the 
campaign;  his  generals  doubted  him,  envied  him  his  prestige,  con¬ 
spired  against  his  autocracy.  Bolivar  continued  the  war  in  the 
midst  of  ('tdomhian  anarchy;  he  heat  the  Spaniards  on  the  OriiuM-o 
and  he  captured  Angostura  (1K17)  which  he  elevated  into  a  temporary 
capital;  at  Boyaca  (ISlll),  and  he  occupied  Bogota;  at  ('arahcdio 
(1821),  and  he  entered  ('aracas  victoriously;  at  Bomhona  and 
Pichiiicha  (1822),  and  he  conquen'd  Feuador  and  entered  Quito. 

Peru  summoned  the  Liberator,  the  “great  Bolivar,  the  hero  of 
America.”  Impelled  hy  his  genius,  he  harkened  to  the  Peruvian 
entreaty.  The  (Vdomhian  leader  was  not  unaware  of  the  dangem  of 
this  enterprise;  the  Spanish  troops  were  veterans;  they  had  been 
victorious  for  14  years;  they  had  the  resource's  of  the  sierra;  and  the 
(’(domhiaii  and  Peruvian  allies  were  inferior  to  them  in  experience  of 
the  locality'  and  in  cohesivem'ss.  “The  business  of  the  war  in  Peru 
n‘<iuirt*s  immense  conceiitratieui  and  inexhaustihle  r(‘sourct‘s,”  wrote 
the  Liberator  to  Sucre.  Nor  did  he  forget  that  the  “loss  of  Peru 
would  lu'cessarily  invedve  that  of  all  southern  ('olomhia.”  The 
(’ongress  of  Lima  hest«»wed  upon  him  ‘‘  the  su|)r('me  military'  auth(»rity 
in  all  the  territ<MT  of  the  Republic.”  'I'wo  grc'at  battles  Junfn  and 
-Vyacucho  (1824)  -<leslroy(*«l  the  Spanish  |)ower  and  secured  the 
independence  of  all  America.  At  .liinui,  Ihdi'var  <‘ommanded  a 
charg<*  «»f  cavalry  that  decided  the  vict(»ry.  'Phere  took  place  a 
haml-to-hand  struggle,  a  sonorous  clash  of  sahei-s,  without  a  shot. 

Sucre  was  the  hero  of  Ay'aeucho;  he  worked  out  an  admirable  plan 
of  battle.  There  were  0,000  patriots  and  9,000  royalists;  the  Spanish 
artillery  was  su[>erior  to  that  of  the  allies.  The  fire  of  the  enemies, 
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who  (losooiulod  from  the  hills,  began,  and  the  lines  of  battle  approaehed 
each  other.  Night  brought  a  truce  to  the  combatants;  the  ollieei's  of 
the  two  armies  eonvei'sed  in  fraternal  groups  before  the  next  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  December  6,  a  charge  of  cavalry  by  General 
Cordoba,  “at  the  gait  of  conquerei-s,”  dispersed  the  royalist  bat¬ 
talions.  The  Spanish  reserve  then  took  part,  flanking  the  left  of  the 
patri»*ts.  The  Peruvian  line  being  reanimated,  the  victory  became 
complete.  The  Spanish  army  capitulated;  14  generals  surrendered; 
Peru  was  abandoned  by  her  ancient  dominatoi’s.  America  was  free. 

Ihdivar  praised  the  heroism  of  Sucre,  “the  father  of  Avacueho, 
the  redeemer  of  the  children  of  the  sun.”  Lima  deified  the  Liberator, 
declaring  him  the  father  and  savior  of  Peru  and  president  in  per¬ 
petuity.  After  this  victory,  several  secondary  actions  in  Alto  Perii,^ 
the  capture  of  Potosf,  the  overthrow  and  death  of  General  Olaheta 
at  Tumuslla,  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  t'allao,  wheie  the  penates 
ttf  Spain  were  preserved,  aiid  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  completed 
the  great  military  work  of  Ihdi'var.  This  military  undertaking  was, 
far  extent,  for  importance  and  for  the  diflicultit's  overcome,  one  of 
the  greatest  achievements  ever  acc(tmplished  by  any  soldier. 

Ihdivar’s  last  veal's  were  melancludy,  like  the  brief  twilight  of  the 
tropics;  (d)scure  royalist  leadei-s  of  gueriillas,  who  had  passed  over 
to  the  patri«)ts,  rose  in  insurrection;  (Yu'doha  rebelled;  Paez  and 
Santander  cmispired  against  his  power;  the  first  magistracy  was 
succi'ssively  intrusted  to  him  and  snatched  from  him;  he  was  offered 
a  crown,  and  his  autocracy  was  rejected. 

The  Liberator  died  at  Santa  Marta,  abandoned  and  tragic,  on  the 
(h*serted  ('olomhian  coast,  facing  the  sea.  like  Napoleon,  on  the  hare 
Saxon  Island,  at  the  age  of  47  years,  December  17,  1S3(). 

Bolivar  was  a  general  and  a  statesman;  he  was  as  great  in  con- 
gn>ss»*s  as  in  battle's,  lie  was  superior  to  all  the  leadei's  as  a  politician, 
lie  was  a  tribune,  lie  was  the  thinker  «>f  the  revolution;  he  drafted 
constitutions,  analyzed  the  social  state  e»f  the  democracies  he  freed, 
and  announced  the  future  with  the  precision  of  a  seer. 

He  was  the  I'nemy  of  tlie  iilealogues,  like  the  (ii-st  consul;  ideal¬ 
istic,  romantic,  ambitious  for  synthesis  in  ideas  and  in  politics,  he 
did  not  forget  the  rude  conditions  that  beset  his  activity.  His 
I..atin  «lri‘am  seems  to  have  been  tempered  by  a  Saxon  realism.  As 
an  offset  to  anarchical  democracy  he  restlessly  sought  a  nuual  force. 
In  1S'2:1  he  held  “The  sovereignty  of  the  people  is  unlimited;  justice 
is  its  huindation  and  perfect  utility  sets  hounds  upon  it.”  He  was  a 
repuhliean;  “since  Naptdeon  Iwhom  he  so  much  admired]  was  a 
king.”  he  said,  ”  his  glory  s<>ems  to  me  to  have  been  the  glare  of  hell.” 
He  did  not  wish  to  he  a  Naptdi'on,  nor,  much  less,  an  Iturbide,  in 
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spite  of  the  servile  enthusiasm  of  liis  friends.  He  disdained  imperial  I 
"lories,  that  he  might  be  a  soldier  of  independence.  He  thoroughly 
analyzed  the  defects  of  a  future  monarchy  in  the  former  Spanish 
ccdonies.  L 

In  the  conference  of  Guaya(|uil  (1S22),  San  Martin  represented  the  I" 
monarchical  tendencies;  Bolivar,  the  republican  principle.  Their 
opposition  was  irreconcilable,  said  an  Argentine  historian,  because 
one  of  them  sought  Argentine  hegemony;  the  other,  Colombian 
hegemony;  San  Martin  represented  the  individuality  of  each  people,  e 
and  only  by  exception  admitted  interference;  Bolivar  undertook  to  -i 
unite  different  peoples,  “according  to  an  absorptive  and  monocratic 
plan.”  This  antagonism  demanded  a  superior  term  of  agreement,  ' 
a  synthesis,  because  the  ('(dombian  doctrine  caused,  as  a  reaction, 
the  premature  formation  of  insecure  democracies;  and  the  Argentine 
theory  favored  indifference,  selfishness,  and  the  isidation  of  nations  1 
united  bv  race,  tradition  and  history. 

The  genius,  the  aristocratic  pride,  the  ambition  of  Bolivar  drove 
liini  to  autocracy.  He  exercised  dictatorship,  he  believed  in 
the  benefits  of  a  life  presidency.  “In  the  republic,”  he  taught,  “the 
(‘xecutive  must  be  the  stronger,  because  everything  conspires  against 
him;  while  in  monarchil's  the  legislative  liranch  ought  to  lie  the 
stronger,  becausi*  ('verything  conspires  in  favor  of  the  monarch. 
These  same  advantages  are  those  that,  ought  to  confirm  the  necessity  [ 
of  attributing  to  a  republican  magistrate  a  larger  sum  of  authority 
than  that  which  is  possessed  bv  a  constitutional  prince.”  He  did  ' 
not  forget  the  dangers  of  an  authoritarian  presidency.  He  was 
disquieted  by  anarchy,  which  grew  “as  the  ferocious  hydra  of  dis¬ 
cordant  anarchy,”  like  a  noxious  vegetation,  choking  his  triumphant 
labors.  i 

He  conti'inplateil  with  terror  the  contradictions  of  American  life;  : 
disorder  brings  dictatorship,  and  dictatorship  is  the  enemy  of  deinoc-  i 
racy.  “The  continuance  of  authority  in  the  same  individual,”  wrote  i 
the  Liberator,  “  lias  freipiently  lirought  democratic  governments  to  | 
an  eml”;  but  also  “indefinite  lilierty,  absidute  ileinocracy,  are  the 
reefs  on  whicli  all  republican  hopes  have  lieeii  dashi'd  to  |)ieci*s.”  | 
Liberty  without  license,  autliority  without  tyranny;  these  W(*re  the  j 
ideals  of  Bidfvar.  In  vain  he  struggled  for  them,  amid  ambitious  i 
generals  and  disorderly  peoples. 

He  understood,  before  he  died,  the  futility  of  his  efforts.  “Those 
that  have  served  the  revidution,”  lie  (‘xclaiiiied,  “have  plow«*d  in  the 
sea.  ...  If  it  were  possible  for  one  part  of  the  world  to  return 
to  primitivi*  chaos,  this  would  be  the  last  |>eiiod  of  Anierii'a.”  He 
ileiiounced  the  moral  poverty  of  these  m*w  republics  with  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  the  Hebrew  pro|)h(‘ts:  “  There  is  uo  such  thing  as  good  faith  in 
America,  either  between  men  or  between  nations.  Treaties  are  > 
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This  pessimism,  wliicli  was  the  creed  of  his  maturity,  was  based  on 
an  implacable  analysis  of  American  defects.  He  comprehended  the 
orif;inality  and  the  vices  of  the  new  continent.  “We  are,”  he  said, 

“a  small  human  };enus;  we  possess  a  world  apart,  surrounded  by 
broad  seas;  new  in  almost  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  although,  in  a 
certain  way,  old  in  the  usages  of  civil  society.  I  consider  the  present 
state  of  .Vmerica  like  that  which  existed  when,  after  the  overthrow 
I  of  the  Homan  empire,  each  dismembered  part  formed  a  political 
svstem,  according  to  its  interests,  situation  or  corporations.  ...” 
‘‘Neither  we  nor  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed  us,”  he  said  in 

ilS22,  “will  see  the  splendctr  of  the  .Vmerica  we  are  founding.  I 
consider  America  to  b('  in  the  chrysalis  stage;  there  will  be  a  meta¬ 
morphosis  in  the  physical  existence  of  her  inhabitants;  at  length 
there  will  be  a  new  caste  of  all  the  races,  which  will  produce  the 
homogeneity  of  the  peoples.” 

While  the  doctoi’s  were  building  utopias,  imitating  in  improvised 
statutes  the  Federal  Constitution  of  the  Ihiited  State's,  legislating 
L  for  an  ideal  deimecracy,  Bolivar  was  studying  the  social  conditions 
of  .Vmerica.  “We  are  not  Kuropeans,”  he  wrote,  “we  are  not 
Indians,  but  a  species  half  way  Ix'tween  the  aborigine's  ami  the 
Spaniards;  .Vmerieans  by  birth  and  Kun)peans  by  law,  we  Hnel 
ourse'lves  in  the  conllict  of  elisputing  with  the  native's  eever  title's  of 
petssessiem  and  eef  maintaining  e)urse'lve's  in  the  country  that  witne'sse'd 
our  birth,  against  the  oppositie)n  of  invaeh'rs;  so  our  case  is  the  meest 
extraordinary  anel  ce)mplicate'el,”  “Let  us  be'ar  in  minel,”  he  aelde'd, 
“that  e>ur  people's  are  neither  Kuropeans  ne>r  Ne)rth  .Vmerieans; 
t  that  the*)'  are*  rather  a  eennpounel  eef  .Vfrie'a  and  .Vmerie'a,  with  an 
emanation  of  Kure)pe‘;  for  even  Spain  Imrse'lf  is  not  Eure)pean,  because 
-  of  he'r  .Vfrican  [.Vrab]  blood,  lu'r  institutions  anel  her  e-haracter.” 

The  Liberator  propose'd  ne'W  peditical  femms  aeU'quate  to  a  cemtine'nt, 
uniepie  in  territory,  race',  and  lusteery.  He  define'el  titular  autlmrity: 

E“The  .Vmerican  State's  reeiuire  the  e'are  e)f  paternal  geevermnents 
that  shall  cure  the  seere's  ami  the  weuinels  eef  eh'spotism  anel  war.” 
He  'xe'crated  Fe'eh'ralism  anel  the  elivision  e»f  exe'cutive  pe)wer.  “Let 
us  nhamhm  Federal  forms,  fe»r  the'y  elo  not  suit  us,”  ho  saiel.  “Siu'h 
■  a  seecial  feerm  is  re'gulate'd  anare'liy,  e)r,  rather,  the  law  that  pre'seribes 
implicitly  the  eluty  of  elisasse)ciatie)n  and  the  ele'struction  e>f  the  state, 
with  all  its  nu'inbe'rs.  ,  .  .  Let  us  abandeut  the  triumvirate  in 
the  xeeutive  power  anel  let  us  e'eme-entrate  it  in  the  Pre'sielent  by 
Instowing  upon  him  su(!ie‘ient  authetrity  te*  e'nable  him  te)  maintain 
himself  while  struggling  against  the  diflicultie's  inherent  ti>  e)ur 
ree'ent  situation.” 
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He  gave  noble  lessons  in  political  wisdom: 

In  order  to  form  a  stable  Government,  there  is  required  a  foundation  of  natioiul 
spirit  that  shall  have  as  its  object  a  uniform  inclination  toward  two  capital 
points,  the  moderation  of  the  general  will  and  the  limitation  of  public  authority. 
The  blood  of  our  citizens  is  diverse;  let  us  mix  it  in  order  to  unite  it;  our  consti¬ 
tution  has  divided  authority;  let  us  join  it  together  in  order  to  unite  it.  .  . . 
The  immigration  of  people  from  Europe  and  North  .America  must  be  fostered 
in  order  that  they  may  establish  themselves  here,  bringing  with  them  their  artu 
and  their  sciences.  These  advantages  -an  independent  government,  free  schools, 
and  marriages  with  Europeans  and  .Anglo-.Americans — would  change  the  whole 
character  of  the  people  and  render  them  eulturerl  and  prosperous.  ...  We 
lack  mechanics  and  cultivators  of  the  .soil,  who  are  what  the  country  needs  for 
its  advancement  and  pros[)erity. 

In  the  writings  of  Bolivar  is  to  be  found  the  best  program  of  politictil 
and  social  reforms  for  America.  He  was  the  first  sociologist  of  the 
romantic  democracies. 

His  epopee  is  composed  of  some  oOO  martial  actions,  engaged  in  by 
himself  or  by  his  lieutenants  and  aids;  Taguanes,  Araure,  1S13;  first 
('arabobo,  San  Mateo,  1S14;  Angostura,  1817;  Calabo/.o,  1818;  Pan- 
tano  de  Vargas,  Boyaca,  1819;  ('arabobo,  1821;  Bombona,  1822; 
Ibarra,  1823;  and  dunin,  1824,  were  his  great  military  victories.  The 
letter  from  .lamaica,  181.7,  the  constitutional  project  of  Angostura. 
181{>,  the  statute  of  Ibdivia,  1825,  and  the  congress  of  Panamd,  1826. 
are  his  admirable  accomplishments  in  the  political  world.  To  gather 
the  divided  nations  of  .\merica  in  a  permanent  assembly;  to  oppose 
America  to  lOurope,  and  the  Latin  power  of  the  south — a  factor 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  continental  e(|uilibrium  to  the 
Sa.xon  power  of  the  north;  to  labor  for  unity  and  synthesis,  was 
the  plan  of  the  fruitless  assembly  of  Panama. 

The  letter  from  damaica  is  a  prophecy  fulfilled  by  the  modest 
reality  of  the  last  century. 

“B<*cause  of  th(“  nature  of  the  localities,  wealth,  population,  and 
character  of  tlu*  Mexicans,”  said  the  Liberator,”!  imagine  they  will 
undertake  at  the  Ix'ginning  to  establish  a  r<*presentative  republic  in 
which  great  power  will  be  given  to  the  (‘xecutive,  it  being  <‘oncentrated 
in  one  individual,  who,  if  h<‘  dischargi's  his  functions  with  wisdom 
and  justice,  will  almost  naturally  retain  a  life  authority.  If  the  pre- 
|)onderant  party  is  military  <»r  aristocratic,  it  will  probably  demand  i 
monarchy,  which  at  the  beginning  wilt  be  limited  and  constitutional, 
and  later  will  nece.ssarily  degenerate  into  absolutism.”  The  pres¬ 
idency  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  the  em|)ires  of  Iturbide  and  Maximilian, 
supported  l)y  the  monarchic-al  party,  the  dictatorship  of  du&rez 
itself  and  the  power  that  the  .Mexican  constit»itions  conferred  on  the 
head  of  the  state  confirmed  the  predictions  of  Bolivar. 

'r«(  the  Liberator,  Panama  was  the  center  of  the  universe: 

Its  canals  will  n'ducc  tin;  <lislanc<;s  of  tlu!  world;  flicy  will  draw  more  clcjedy 
togetlier  the  eonventional  bonds  of  Euro|M;,  Annirica,  and  Asia,  and  they  will 
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bring  t»>  haijpy  region  tlie  tril)ntes  of  the  ftnir  (piarters  of  the  gloi)e. 
Perhaps  only  tliere  can  one  day  be  established  the  eapital  of  the  earth,  as 
Constantine  held  Hyzantiuin  to  be  that  of  the  Old  Hemisphere. 

Nueva  (Iranada  will  unite  with  Vone/.uela,  if  they  are  able  to  agree  to  form  a 
central  republic,  whose  capital  will  be  Maracaibo;  or  a  new  city  with  the  name 
of  Las  C'asas,  in  honor  of  the  hero  of  philanthro|)y,  will  be  formed  between  the 
frontiers  of  the  two  countries,  uptm  the  superb  port  of  Bahia  Honda. 

Bolivar  kept  Nueva  Granada  and  Vpnezuela  united  until 
the  new  leaders  desired  to  reestablish  that  federation;  and  to-day  it 
is  the  lonoinfi  of  the  peoples  of  Keuador,  Venezuela,  and  ('olombia. 

In  Buenos  .Vires  there  will  be  a  central  government  in  which  the  soldiers  will 
occupy  the  first  place,  as  a  consecpienee  of  internal  divisions  and  external  wars. 

The  history  of  Argentina,  until  the  advent  of  Ko.sas,  was  a  stru{;f;le 
of  leaders,  the  anarehy  of  1<S2().  “This  constitution  will  necessarily 
degenerate  into  an  oVu/arch)/  or  a  monncrocy.”  In  truth,  a  plutocratic 
group  dominated  in  Buenos  Aires,  and  on  partisan  leadership  was 
erected  the  monocracy  of  Rosas. 

Chile  is  destined,  by  her  situation,  the  innocent  customs  of  her  virtuous  inhabi¬ 
tants,  the  example  of  her  neighbors,  the  fierce  republicans  of  .Vramu),  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  that  spring  fnun  the  just  and  humane  laws  of  a  republic.  If  any 
republic  endures  for  a  long  time  in  .\meriea,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  will  be  the 
Chilean.  .  .  .  She  will  not  alter  her  laws,  her  uses  and  her  practices;  she  will 
maintain  her  uniformity  in  |)olitieal  and  religious  opinions. 

The  long  stability  of  the  ('hilean  nation,  the  homogeneity  of  her 
population,  the  efiicacious  duration  of  her  political  charter,  the  con¬ 
servative  character  of  her  institutions,  her  firm  and  slow  develop¬ 
ment,  until  the  war  **f  the  Bacilic  and  the  revoluti<*n  of  ISIH,  fultilled 
completely  the  predictions  of  Bolivar. 

Peru  contains 

two  elements  inimical  to  a  just  and  liberal  regime  — go/i/  ami  slairs.  The  former 
corrupts  everything;  the  latter  is  corrupt  in  itself.  The  soul  of  the  slave  rarely 
succeeds  in  appreciating  wholesome  liberty.  It  becomes  furious  in  tumults  and 
humble  in  chains.  .Mthough  these  rules  woidd  be  applicable  to  all  .Vmerii-a,  I 
think  they  apply  mor«‘  justly  to  Lima.  The  rich  do  not  tolerate  democracy  there; 
nor  slaves  and  freedmen,  aristocracy;  the  former  would  prefer  the  tyranny  of  a 
single  iH'rson  in  order  not  to  suffer  from  tumidtuary  per.seeuticuts  and  to  establish 
at  least  a  peaceful  order. 

Tlie  evolution  of  Peru  hats  demonstnited  the  insiglit  of  this 
prophecy;  sjdtpeter  and  guano  create«l,  through  scandalotis  immop- 
ulit's,  sterile  private  forttines  that  ct»rrupte<i  and  enervated  the 
ruling  class.  An  indefinite  crossbreeding  maintaiiUHl  anareby.  The 
oligarchy  accepted  military  doctrines  that  protected  property  ami 
Itrought  peace.  After  ISl."),  when  America  was  a  Spanish  dominion, 
Bolivar,  intent  on  the  spectacle  of  social  forces  in  camflict,  anm*unciHl 
hot  only  the  im|)ending  struggles,  but  the  secular  development  of 
15(>78-  2lt— Hull.  12  I 
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f(Mi  nations.  Up  was  a  {iroat  i)ro|)het.  To-day,  after  a  centurv,  the 
continent  fulfills  his  predietions,  as  if  he  had  been  a  divinin"  eonjurer. 

At  An};<>stura,  the  Liberator  delivered  to  the  consideration  of  the 
(’olomhians  the  plan  of  a  constitution.  The  bases  of  it  were  republi¬ 
can  {jovernment,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  division  of 
authority,  civil  liberty,  the  proscription  of  slavery  and  of  privileges. 
In  that  noble  effort  were  consolidated  the  theories  of  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,  and  lientham;  English  realism  and  the  democratic 
enthusiasm  of  France.  The  legislative  p»)wer  was  to  consist  of  two 
chambers;  the  first  to  he  chosen  by  popular  election;  the  senate 
was  to  he  hereditary,  in  harmony  with  the  Saxon  tradition,  and 
comjxtsed  of  the  liberators,  who  would  found  the  aristocracy  of 
America.  The  president  was  to  he  in  the  nature  of  a  constitutional 
king,  and  his  ministers,  being  responsible,  were  to  govern.  Tlie 
judicial  power  wotdd  accpiirc  stability  and  independence. 

A  new  authority,  moral  poirtr,  was  to  complete  this  political 
|)icture.  It  was  in  the  republic  of  the  liberator  -an  original  com¬ 
bination  of  the  Athenian  Areopagus  and  the  Homan  censors;  it 
was  to  he  intrusted  with  education,  morality  and  the  enforcement 
of  law;  “it  would  chastise  vices  with  opprobrium  and  infamy,  and 
reward  public  virtues  with  honors  and  glories.”  liolfvar  tended  to 
intellectual  and  moral  despotism:  this  tribunal  would  impose  good 
habits.  Later,  the  Liberator,  obliged  by  the  terrible  reality  of  the 
environment,  comhunned  the  texts  ()f  Rentham  in  the  universities 
of  ('olomhia  and  accepted  ('atholi<dsm  as  an  instrument  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  s(*con«l  article  of  the  plan  of  Angostura  held  that 
“ingratitude,  tin*  disobedience  of  parents,  of  husbands,  of  the  aged, 
of  citizens  of  r(‘cognized  and  d(*clare<l  virtues;  the  failure  to  keep 
one’s  word  in  any  matter  whatsoever,  insensibility  toward  political 
misfortunes  or  toward  frieiuls  or  near  relatives,  were  to  he  placed 
especially  under  the  vigilance  of  the  moral  poinr,”  which  might 
|>unish  tluun  “eveti  for  a  single  act.” 

It  was  |)at(‘rnal  tyranny  over  sentiments,  conduct  and  paissions. 

Ihdfvar  cnaded  from  Provinces  of  .Vrgentina  and  Peru  a  Kepuhlic  — 
Alto  P(‘ru  which  was  to  la*  called  Bolivia,  in  menntry  of  its  founder; 
he  gave*  to  it  a  politicid  statute,  the  Jhdivian  constitution,  which  he 
d(*sired  in  vain  to  impose  u|)(»n  Peru  and  (’(domhia.  It  was  a  develop- 
immt  of  the  id(‘a  s(*t  htrth  in  the  att(‘m|>t  of  Angostura,  and  it  defined 
his  ideal  (»f  a  r(*puhlic.  It  was  almost  a  monarchy,  in  which  authority 
was  not  h(*reditarv.  The  |)resid(*nt  was  to  he  for  life  and  irresponsible 
“because  in  syst(*ms  without  hierarchy  is  nc'eded  imu’e  than  in  any 
others,  a  lixed  |)oinl,  around  which  may  revolve  magistrates  and 
<'itiz<*ns,  nnm  and  things”;  against  anarchy,  a  life  chied;  against 
tyranny,  indepiuuhmt  anthoriti(>s;  the  judiciary,  eh'cted  by  the 
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fdiigivss  from  anu)ii«i  tlioso  dosionatod  by  tlio  (doctoral  collogos;  t ho 
h'gislativo,  o.ompos(Ml  of  throo  ohamh(‘rs — trihiuios,  sonators,  and 
censors,  'i'lio  first  woro  to  hold  oflico  for  four  yoars;  tho  s('cond, 
for  td^ht;  tho  last  woro  oloctod  for  lifo,  thoy  oxorcisod  a  political  and 
moral  power,’’  thoy  woro  to  constitiito  tho  moral  power. 

By  this  orijjinal  system  tho  Liberator  sought  to  prevent  political 
anarchy,  tho  disinti'grating  ambition  of  tho  caudiUos;*'  to  constitute 
two  stable  force's  in  uncertain  domocraci(»s:  tho  censors  and  a  lifo 
pr(*sidont:  and  to  adapt  to  tho  republic  unity  and  permanency,  tho 
c.liaractoristio.s  of  tho  constitutional  monarchy. 

Tho  generals  soon  roalizaal  that  this  constitution  would  ho  a  menace 
to  their  ambition,  and  tluyv  rose  against  it  in  Bolivia,  Peru,  and 
(’oloinhia. 

However,  above  rivals,  leaders  and  lieutenants,  rose — an  oak 
among  lesser  tiws,  acT-ording  to  the  classic  image — Bolivar,  the 
Lihi'rator  of  Veni'zuela,  (\)lombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia; 
the  founder,  in  short,  of  South  American  independence.  “The 
contiiuMit  was  liberated  by  him,”  said  Mitre,  bims(df  an  historian, 
that  was  so  adverse  to  Bolivar. 

He  was  the  genius  of  the  American  revolution;  the  creator, 
captain,  and  prophet.  He  bdt  within  him  “the  dtunon  of  war.” 
Like  the  givat  tormentcal  souls  from  Socrat(‘s  down  he  olx'vt'd, 
in  his  impetuous  campaigns,  an  inner  divinity.  In  his  acts  and  in 
his  discourse's,  in  his  ri'stlessness,  in  his  dignity  and  in  his  faith, 
tlu're  was  uni(|ue  grandeur.  He  built  for  eternity;  he  accumulated 
(Iri'ams  and  utopias;  he  comiueri'd  the  hostile  land  and  anarchical 
imm;  he  was  the  superman  of  Nietzsche,  the  repivsentative  person 
of  Kinerson.  lie  belonged  to  the  ideal  family  of  Napoleon  and 
(Vsar;  the  sublime  creator  of  nations,  he  was  greater  than  San 
Martin  and  greater  than  Washington. 

•PHrli.siiM  kiKk'rs,  |i«‘lly  chiefs.— r/if  Editor  of  Initr  .imrriea. 


By  I>K.  Jesi's  SEMPRrM 


THK  lifp  of  (lie  coloiiicN  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  tho 
oxtpnt  <»f  the  vast  Spanish  Kinpiro  in  the  Now  World, 
although  in  some  rojiions  thr<*u<;h  divcrso  local  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  stamped  with  individual  characteristics. 
The  poorer  colonies  followed  the  same  path — the  same  proctss  of 
social,  economic,  intellectual,  and  political  development  as  the 
richer  c(doni{‘s.  From  the  kin<;dom  of  Mexico  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata  there  rei"ned  a  vast  uniformity,  which  was  one 
of  the  basic  ideals  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  Lcfiislaticui  was  for  all 
the  Indies,  and  not  for  a  sp<>cial  colony,  captaincy,  or  c<»urt.  .Vs 
foreigners  were  not  alhnved  to  enter  the  Indies  without  permission 
from  the  kin*;,  a  permissiim  not  at  all  easy  to  obtain,  then*  was  felt 
in  America  no  other  influence,  nor  was  there  any  oth(‘r  |)attern  of 
Government  or  customs  than  those  of  the  Peninsula.  The  manners 
were  the  same,  the  or*;ani/.ation  and  procedure  of  society  the  same, 
the  individual  anxieties  and  the  motives  which  inspired  them,  the 
same;  alike  everywhere  were  the  dissensions  and  <;rud*;es,  oriGinatin^ 
from  identical  causes,  ami  siriGle  and  “universal’'  the  power  which 
served  as  a  bond  of  union  and  Gave  viGor  and  unity  to  the  Empire; 
the  church,  which  influenced  the  home,  dictated  sumptuary  laws, 
collected  tithes,  orGanized  holidays  acconlin*;  to  saints’  days  and 
political  profit,  had  control  of  (>ducation,  since  it  decided  what 
should  be  tau"ht,  and  especially  what  ouGht  not  to  be  tauGht  or 
even  known,  contended  with  the  civil  and  political  authorities  in 
defense  of  its  own  privilcGcs  and,  with  the  distinct  ac(pii(*scencc  of 
the  .Spanish  ('ourt,  exercis«*d,  altoGcther,  an  almost  irresistible 
influence.  The  reiGu  of  ('arlos  III  is  scarcely  a  passin*;  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  Spanish  Empire  was  a  tlu'ocracy. 

Peru,  whose  fame  for  splendor  ami  riches  was  soon  spreatl  abroad 
in  Europe,  was  the  s(*at  of  an  imliGcnous  civilization  at  once  polished, 
mild,  and  peaceful  which  Inul  alrc'ady  softem'd  throuGh  its  system  of 
Government  the  raw  e<lGe  of  brute  force,  so  that  its  com|uest  offers 
features  which  influenced  the  life  of  the  colony.  It  is  in  Peru  where 
the  eompieror  appears  most  lawless,  covetous,  and  cruel;  it  is  in 
Peru  where  the  “  Demon  of  the  .Vndes”  found  rich  pasture;  and  it  is 
in  P(*ru  that  a  Lope  »le  AGuirre  ami  his  savaf;es  appear.  The 
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rcliitivo  inihlnoss  of  tho  Peruvian  nativos  stands  in  contrast  to  the 
violence  of  their  cotuiuerors  wlio,  after  ruining  the  empire  of  the 
Incas,  disputed  tlie  plunder,  weapons  in  hand,  with  unsparing  cruelty. 
The  fame  of  tlie  wealtli  of  Peru  converted  it  into  a  loadstone  for 
adventuH'rs,  and  ambitious  courtiers  vied  with  each  ()ther  in  the 
mother  country  for  the  high  oflice  of  the  viceroysliip. 

•  Colonial  society  was  very  soon  divided  into  castes.  At  the  top 
were  the  Spaniards,  the  only  Europeans  who  could  enter  America; 
then  came  the  creoles;  below  them,  the  half-breeds;  and,  lowest  in 
the  scale,  the  nativ'es  and  the  negro  slaves.  Dividing  lines  between 
these  classes  were  traced  with  precision,  but  this  was  due  to  an 
arbitrary  policy  of  the  colonial  administration  and  not  to  a  tendency 
of  the  individual  Spaniard  who,  on  the  contrary,  never  had  race 
prejudices.  The  comjuerors  married  Indian  girls  without  hesitation 
ami  were  also  accustomed  to  unite  with  African  slave  girls.  The 
rapid  commingling  of  races  in  all  Spanish  America  is  a  perpetual 
testimony  to  Peninsular  freedom  from  prejudice  in  these  relations. 
However,  as  the  colony  tlevelo|)ed,  there  were  establishetl  exact 
demarcations  between  castes  and  re<|uirements  which  each  had  to 
observe,  reaching  even  wearing  ap|)arel.  Sumptuary  laws  forbade 
mulatto  and  negro  women  the  use  of  certain  tine  array,  which  was 
reserved  for  white  women,  and  not  even  for  all  of  these,  but  only  for 
those  of  high  lineage.  The  length  of  the  feminine  cloak  came  to 
be  a  point  of  honor  between  families  which  boasted  of  high  degree. 
Jewels  of  gold  and  precious  stones  could  be  worn  only  by  gentle¬ 
women,  who  showed  themselves  much  more  punctilious  in  these 
privileges  than  were  their  fatheis  and  husbands.  In  other  poorer  colo¬ 
nies  the  peninsular  ridel’s  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  these 
things,  which  to  them  doubtless  seemed  foolish  trifles,  but  in  Peru 
the  rich  classes  demanded  and  acquired  privileges  and  prerogatives. 

.Vt  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid  was  the  viceory,  a  ruler  who 
dominated  a  territory  more  vast  than  any  kingdom  of  Europe,  and 
whose  power  was  little  less  than  absolute.  The  pomp  with  which  he 
surn*unded  himself  corresponds  to  that  power.  The  military  forces 
serving  him  as  guard  and  escort  gave  testimony  to  his  love  of  osten¬ 
tation  a  company  of  cavaliei-s,  wearing  a  blue  uniform  with  trim¬ 
mings  of  dark  red  cloth  fringed  with  silver,  and  a  company  of 
halberdiers  attired  in  blue  with  trimmings  and  waistcoats  of  crimson 
velvet  laced  with  gold. 

The  arrival  of  a  viceroy  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  events. 
He  would  first  repair,  as  a  kind  of  retirement,  to  the  monastery  of 
Monserrate,  and  from  there  he  would  go  to  the  cathedral  on  the 
day  of  his  official  inauguration,  riding  on  horseback  under  a  canopy, 
the  poles  of  which  were  borne  by  members  of  the  city  government. 
It  is  true  that  these  ceremonies  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
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Indies,  but  many  were  tlie  statutes  of  the  Indies  of  <;ieater  eun- 
se«|uenee  than  tliis  prohihilion  wliieli  were  disrej'arded,  altluHifili 
tlieir  existence  attested  the  wisdom  «»f  tlie  le<;islator.  On  the  follow- 
in};  day  the  vieer<»y  returned  to  the  cathedral  and  from  there  went 
to  the  palace.  Five  holidays  were  eelehrated  in  succession.  There 
were  hull  fi};hts;  and  later  the  university,  some  schools,  and  all  the 
convents  ami  monasteries  performed  with  };reat  pomp  the  eereinonv 
of  reeo};nizin};  the  new  };overnor  as  royal  vice  patron.  The  |)ro};ram 
of  the  festivities  of  the  univei-sity  often  included  a  poetic  competition 
in  which  prizes  were  };ranted  to  the  poets  or  vei-se  makers  who  flattered 
the  viceroy  with  the  most  cleverness.  These  festivals  offered  to 
the  vain  a  propitious  oeeasion  for  the  display  of  their  wealth  in 
coaches  and  earria};es,  harnesses  and  liveries,  };ay  dresses  and  jewels. 

The  “ttfliees  of  the  Re|)uhlie,”  the  official  positions  of  the  colony 
were  in  the  hands  of  S{)aniards  sent  from  Madrid  and  of  .some  of  the 
(Tcole  ma};nates.  The  };reat  estates  were  in  the  power  of  the  latter 
who.  nevertheless,  usually  lived  in  the  cities,  preferahly  in  Ijma. 
where  they  found  fnapient  opportunities  to  display  the  sphuidor  per¬ 
mitted  them.  The  rural  ma};nate  was  almost  unknown  in  colonial 
America  where  the  rich  land  owner  passed,  at  most,  only  a  certain  part 
of  his  time  on  his  estate.  Keonomie  life  in  Peru  was  dependent  upon 
the  exploitation  of  the  mines  and  on  a};rieulture,  both  of  which  were 
carried  »»n  by  the  forced  labor  of  ne};roes  and  Indians.  The  creoles 
did  not  look  with  kindly  eyes  upon  the  Kuropeans,  or  chapetonrs,  who. 
in  their  turn,  <'onsidered  creole  presumption  excessive  and  unfounded. 
It  has  been  said  that  “to  have  been  horn  in  the  Indies  was  sufficient 
reason  to  hate  the  Kuropeans.”  ('re<d(‘s,  whatever  their  lineage 
may  have  been,  wen*  almost  entirely  exclude<l  from  the  hi};h  publie 
offices  depemlent  on  the  Crown.  “Of  the  170  viceroys  who  governed 
in  America  prior  to  the  year  1S13  only  4  were  horn  there.  Of  the  702 
<‘aptains  g<*neral.  president,  and  governors,  only  14  were  cre(d(*s 
up  t<»  the  year  cited.  In  the  same  space  of  time,  of  706  bishops  only 
lO.j  were  American  horn,’’  according  to  the  figures  which  Uen6 
Moreno  gives  in  /inliria  »/  Peru. 

The  creole  aristo<Tacy  ceremonious,  formal,  punctilious,  and 
gallant  was  fond  of  splendor  and  ostentation.  The  men  copied 
Peninsular  attire,  composed  of  breeches  and  sluu’t  coat;  and  “when 
they  donned  li  cloak  they  wore  with  it  a  long-skirted  broadcloth 
coat  with  close-fitting  sleeves.”  The  women,  whose  beauty  and 
gentilitv  travelers  and  chroniclers  of  all  periods  have  lauded,  wore 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  elaborate  and  sumptuous 
<-lothes,  of  which  I'lloa  has  left  an  exact  description:  “Iilou.se  and 
|)(*tti<a>at,  open  short  skirt,  in  summer  a  white  jac^ket  (of  cloth  in 
winti'r),  and  sonu'tinK's  a  tight  bodice*.  The  short  skirt,  whiedi  they 
are  ace-ustomed  to  tie  below  flu*  waist,  reaches  only  half  way  b(*low  the 
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kiUH‘,  and  from  there  to  a  little  aihove  the  ankle  appear  the  scallops 
of  very  line  lace  horderinj;  the  p(*ttieoat  throu"h  whiiih  are  seen  the 
ends  of  the  "aiders  einhroiilered  with  "old  and  silver  and  perhaps 
besprinkled  with  pearls,  althou"h  this  is  not  common.”  Over  the 
skirt  they  wore  a  very  expensive  apron.  The  sleeves  of  the  blouse 
were  very  Ion"  and  full,  and  made  of  lace  “when  they  are  for  showi- 
ness.  ”  In  summer  the  women  wore  a  wrap  consisting  of  a  long 
strip  of  cloth.  In  winter,  they  wore  a  long  shawl  of  felt  in  the 
house  and  on  the  street  a  long  skirt. 

The  women  of  Lima,  and  creole  women  in  general,  had  small  feet, 
which  were  the  marvel  of  travelers.  Ulloa  assures  the  reader  that 
their  feet  did  not  exceed  .5^  to  6  inches  in  length,  Paris  measurement, 
and  “in  those  small  of  stature  they  were  less.”  They  wore  a  flat 
shoe,  of  very  thin  sole,  or  with  a  kid  sole,  and  white  or  colored  silk 
stockings.  Thej'  were  prodigal  in  the  use  of  jewels — diamonds  and 
pearls;  rosaries  around  their  necks;  rings,  plain  or  set  with  precious 
stones;  bracelets;  and  girdles.  It  is  said  that  there  were  ladii*s  who 
wore  about  thirty  or  forty  thousand  pesos’  worth  of  jewelry,  which 
represented  a  <*onsi<lerahte  fortune  at  that  time.  For  the  street 
they  used  a  circular  skirt  and  mantilla,  or  a  shawl  and  skirt  with 
a  train.  Their  favorite  perfume  was  ambergris,  and  they  were 
very  fond  of  flowers.  Wealthy  families  vieil  with  each  other  in  a 
lavishness  which  extended  even  to  burials  and  funeral  masses.  The 
women  of  the  middle  classes,  poorer  Spaniards,  creoles,  mulattoes,  and 
half-breeds,  tried  to  imitate  the  dress  of  the  opulent  ladies,  although 
with  limitations,  since  they  could  not  wear  costly  materials  nor  rich 
jewels. 

The  Indian,  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  scale,  lost  his  old  civili¬ 
zation  without  acijuiring  that  of  the  comiuerors.  His  dress  was  that 
of  a  slave — linen  breeches  to  the  calves  of  his  legs;  a  cotton  shirt, 
like  a  sack,  with  three  openings  for  the  head  and  arms;  and  in  winter 
a  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  center  through  which  to  put  his  head,  a 
native  hat,  and  no  footgear.  The  Indian  woman  wore  short  skirts 
and  a  shawl,  her  arms  and  feet  being  bare. 

The  houses  of  the  rich  were  large,  commodious,  and  sometimes 
sumptuous.  Lima  w'as  the  leading  city  of  Spain’s  American  empire. 
EartiKjuakes,  against  w’hich  the  iidiahitants  had  to  take  precautions, 
influenced  the  character  of  their  buildings.  The  houses,  wdiich  were 
generally  low,  were  built  over  a  frame  of  joists  carefully  joined  to  the 
roof  beams  to  give  solidity  and  resistance.  The  outside  was  covered 
w'ith  whitewashed  clay,  the  inside  was  faced  with  reeds,  the  cornices 
and  portals  being  of  w'ood.  The  churches  and  other  large  buildings 
were  constructed  of  stone  work.  In  the  towns  the  best  houses  were 
usually  of  unbaked  brick.  The  ordinary  dwelling  of  the  Indian  and 
half-breed  was  of  reeds,  or  long  grass,  rising  from  the  bare  ground, 


witli  a  oiie-pilcluHl  roof  of  llio  same  material,  or  perhaps  with  walls  of 
cane  ami  mud.  The  Indian  slept  on  undressed  sheepskins,  although 
imuiy,  without  even  these,  lay  on  the  floor  or  slept  in  a  scpiatting 
[)«»sition,  which  was  their  favorite  posture. 

Communication  was  dillicult  and  inctmvenient.  The  roads  of 
colonial  Peru,  some  of  them  relics  of  the  old  autochthonic  civilization, 
others  constructed  hy  the  Spaniards,  were  neither  numerous  nor  good. 
In  the  principal  cities  the  rich  rode  in  carriages,  but  the  highways  did 
not  permit  the  use  of  vehicles.  One  traveled  by  mule,  a  safe  animal 
on  bad  roads.  For  trips  from  one  town  to  another,  or  from  a  village 
to  their  farms,  the  wealthy  used  a  kind  of  litter  slung  between  two 
shafts  and  carried  by  negro  and  Indian  slaves.  There  were  few 
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bridges,  a  rope  and  basket  being  used  to  cross  streams  in  some 
mountain  passes. 

The  life  of  the  Indian  was  pathetic.  The  laws  of  the  Indies  w'ere 
ilesigned  to  protect  him,  but  their  provisions  were  never  carried  out. 
Ilis  civilization  and  his  liberty  lost,  the  Indian  wrapped  himself  in 
stoicism  as  in  armor.  The  power  charged  with  his  protection 
was  the  church,  which  labored  to  save  his  soul,  obliging  him  to  con¬ 
form  to  the  outward  forms  of  worship.  In  general  he  is  pictured  as 
lazy,  suspicious,  deceitful,  and  fond  of  intoxicants.  The  priest 
baptized  him,  tried  to  make  him  venerate  the  mysteries  of  the  faith, 
and  to  marry  in  accordance  with  (’hristian  rites.  But  the  Indian 
resisl(*d,  and  when  he  understood  that  active  resistance  was  useless 
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U'causc  111'  was  tlu*  wc'akor,  took  rc'fujjji'  in  a  tacituni.  iloaf,  muti', 
anil  impi'iii'tiahli'  passivity.  Ill*  ronfossoil  ln'i-aiise  lu*  was  ohlijji'il 
to  anil  ajiiTi'il  to  whatovi'r  his  I'oiifi'ssor  aski'il  him.  lli*  piTsi'rvi'il 
in  matrimony  the  trailitional  prai-tiri*  of  “  aiTUstominj;  oneself’’; 
that  is  to  say,  the  eouple  liveil  a  marital  life  ilurinj;  a  trial  period 
SI)  as  to  determine  whether  they  were  eontented — whether  they 
were  adapted  eaeh  to  the  other.  The  Indian  did  not  lack  either 
lienius  or  subtlety.  The  Au>;ustine  ehroniele  of  ('alaneha  records 
that  the  devil  introdueed  among  the  Indians  heresies  sueh  as  this; 
“Just  as  the  ('hristians  have  images  and  worship  them,  so  can  you 
worship  your  hurial  places,  ruins,  idols,  and  sacred  stones;  for  the 
images  are  the  idols  of  the  ('hristians.  ”  For  the  most  part  the 
mission  a  ric's  took  good  care  to  kc'ep  the  tribes  isolatc'd  from  each 
other,  just  as  the  ('rown  was  likewise  careful  to  keep  the  colonic's 
isolated  from  each  other.  The  white's  believed  that  the  Indian’s 
taciturnity  signitied  stupidity,  and  it  is  certain  that  at  length  under 
hard  work  and  had  treatment  the  mental  power  of  the  Indian 
ileterioratc'd.  In  his  own  fc'stivities  he  was  addicted  to  intoxication 
anil  his  traditional  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  native  drum.  He 
was  employed  in  the  mine's  and  espc'cially  in  agricidtural  labors. 
"From  the  slow  and  deliberate  nature  of  the  Indian,”  says  the 
chronicler,  “laziness  is  inseparalile, ”  and  he  is,  in  general,  “of  a 
ililatorv  and  highly  phlegmatic  character  as  may  he  seen  in  the 
lengthy  undertakings  to  which  he  is  accustomed  to  devote  himself.” 

It  is  a  miracle  that  colonial  rule,  with  its  mild  laws  as  exprc'ssed 
in  the  mouths  of  the  friais,  hut  hard  and  unmerciful  in  the  oveisc'er’s 
whip,  did  not  still  further  vitiate  the  native.  The  role  of  the  latter 
in  the  struggle  for  independence  was  to  he  passive,  (’ontending 
bands  would  rc'cruit  him  here  and  there,  while  the  false  elocjuence 
of  the  patriots  ovoke;l  the  unrevenged  shade  of  Atahualpa. 

Between  the  crc'oh's  on  one  side  and  the  Indians  and  nc'groc's  on  the 
other  was  a  kind  of  intermediate  class  formed  of  poor  Spaniards  and 
creoles,  mulattoes,  and  half-hrc'c'ds.  It  was  from  this  class  the 
mechanical  trades  to  which  no  creole  of  pure  blood  woidd  lower  him¬ 
self  were  recruited.  They  were  the  groceis,  carpenters,  hricklayei's. 
silversmiths,  engravers,  hlacksmiths,  tailors,  and  shoemakei's.  Some 
ilevoted  themselves  to  commerce  and  doubtless  practiced  it  with 
profit,  since  the  courts  found  it  necessary  in  170()  to  issue  an  edict 
providing  that  no  negro,  zamho  (of  Indian-f'hinese  descent),  imdatto, 
or  ])ure  Indian  “could  trade,  traflic,  or  sell  goods  in  the  streets  .  .  . 
to  the  end  that  they  busy  themselves  with  mechanical  trades.”  It 
was  this  industrious,  tenacious,  and  skilled  class  which  in  the  end 
benefited  by  the  revolution,  and  from  it  a  few  audacious  and 
brilliant  men  rose  high  on  the  wave  of  revolt. 
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The  colonial  school  was  a  (lepeiulencv  of  tlie  church,  its  chief  func¬ 
tion  heiii"  to  instruct  the  children  in  the  principles  of  C'atholicism. 

Tlie  conqu(*st  of  America  was  a  relijtious  coiuiuest,  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  which,  at  least  in  theory,  was  the  conveision  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers.  The  church  was  the  real  power  hehind  the  coiujuest  and 
the  lii’st  (lays  of  the  colony.  It  was  the  Pope  wlu)  jjranted  to  the 
monarchs  of  vSpain  the  sovereijjnty  of  the  Indies.  The  compieror,  if 
not  religious,  was  both  supeiNtitious  and  fanatical.  Pizarro,  who 
was  not  a  mothd  Christian,  died  kissiii"  the  cross  which  he  had  traced 
on  the  "round  with  his  own  blood.  With  the  arms  of  tlie  conqueror 
appeared  everywhere  the  cowl  of  the  friar;  with  the  sword  went  ■ 
the  crucifix,  and  the  sword  itsidf  terminated  in  a  cross.  Religious 
communiti(‘s  sent  legions  of  missionaries  to  America;  and  before  long  ^ 
it  was  seen  that,  although  some  lent  th(>mselves  in  good  faith  to  * 
their  labors  as  catechists,  the  ordei's  to  which  tlu'y  belonged  cher-  ^ 
ished  temporal  ambitions,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  tlu\v  invadial  the 
life  of  the  whites  as  well  as  that  of  the  Indians,  taking  comjilete  con¬ 
trol  of  (“ducation.  Their  rules  were  relax(‘d  and  soon  dispute's  arose 
betwi't'U  monks  of  this  and  that  order  and  betW('en  the  religious 
authoritit's  and  the  civil  government.  In  all  tlie  citii's,  even  in  the 
poort'st,  churclu's  and  convents  abounded.  Xo  village,  however 
nu'an,  was  without  a  church,  and  even  a  hamlet  of  10  or  12  dwellings 
had  its  cliapc'l.  As  in  the  n'st  of  America,  the  church  taught  a  few 
children  ri'ading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  principally  the  cate¬ 
chism  and  prayi'rs.  A  few  priests  and  friars  taught  Latin  grammar, 
indispensable  to  theology.  Youths  who  W('re  going  to  prepare 
tlu'inselves  for  an  (‘cclesiastical  career  entered  the  s(*minaries,  and 
the  religious  orders  were  accustomed  to  maintain  schools  where 
novices  who  proposed  to  take  the  vows  might  study. 

The  colonial  universities  and  schools  had  an  essentially  and  exclu¬ 
sively  theological  character,  at  least  until  the  eightei'iith  century, 
when  some  scic'iitific  and  literarv  innovations  were  introduced  into  j 
the  curriculum.  Tlu'ology  was  tlie  cornerstone  of  culture  and  all 
letters  incliiu'd  thereto.  The  schools  of  the  religious  ordei’s  were 
closed  to  profane  innovations.  The  tc'aching  in  these  ndigious  and 
theological  schools  did  not  lack  curious  features.  In  the  IJel^n 
School  of  Lima  “lessons  on  the  deceitfulness  of  the  world  and  its 
riches,”  were  read,  tlu'se  Ix'ing  “subjects  of  the  highest  importance,”  i 
according  to  the  chronicler,  “in  view  of  the  opulence  in  gold  and  = 
silver  of  the  Indies.” 

Teaching,  thus  limiti'd,  adopti'd  as  a  pc'dagogic  idi'til  “  the  adapta-  , 
tion  of  youth  to  a  life  of  servitude,”  according  to  the  words  of  Barreda  | 
in  his  Vida  itdehdual  dela  Colonia.  The  papal  bull  which  confirmed  ! 
the  founding  in  Lima,  of  the  Univc'rsity  of  San  Marcos  referred  to  it 
ns  a  center  “of  instruction  in  human  and  divine  learning  and  to  . 
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confirm  tlio  jM'oplo  in  cvan^olical  faitli  and  law,”  whonco  it  is  soon 
that  inniv  was  thoiifilit  of  sacrod  than  of  profane  instruction.  The 
university  was  an  extension  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the  confessional,  or 
to  speak  in  terms  of  to-day,  what  is  called  in  newspaper  parlance  “an 
instrument  of  propa<janda.”  The  first  faculty  chaii*s  were  in  theology, 
can(tn  law,  and  civil  law.  Later  there  others  were  created  in  gram¬ 
mar  and  indigene  language,  three  in  philosophy,  three  in  theology, 
three  in  law,  and  two  in  canon  law.  The  faculties  of  j)hilos(*phy 
were  called  ‘‘schools  of  arts.”  In  IC/iS  two  chaiis  of  medicine  were 
created.  F(»r  tw<t  centuries  learning  vegetated  in  these  conditions. 

Between  the  schocds  <tf  the  religious  c(tmmunities,  especially  those 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  university  there  was,  during  the  colonial 


P.\TIO  OF  THE  VNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA 


period,  a  rivalry  which  at  times  threatened  to  destroy  the  latter. 
Uich  youths,  especially  those  who  planned  to  folhtw  an  ecclesiastical 
career,  were  educated  in  these  schools. 

The  university,  with  regard  to  its  internal  activity,  was  distin¬ 
guished  hy  two  characteristics:  ecch'siastical  dispute's  and  rivalry 
between  Spanianl  and  creede  htr  the  professoiial  chairs  and  stipends. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  signs  of  restlessness,  of  non- 
conformitv  with  colonial  discipline,  at  fii-st  confused  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  more  defined,  began  to  spread  through  Spanish  America.  The 
Spanish  (utvernment  was  in  incapable  hands  and  the  petwerful  classes 
of  the  cohmies  began  to  fiml  subjection  to  an  arbitrary  and  ilistaiit 
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court  insuj)j)(trla])l(*.  The  cn^olcs.  as  stated.  alrca<ly  aspin^tl  to  the 
{lovcrnmcnt  of  tlic  laud  wliicli  they  considered  their  own.  Intel¬ 
lectual  life  broke  throufili  its  crust  of  (d)edience  to  the(»cracy.  The 
smufi^liiif;  of  hooks  an«l  of  ideas  h(*{;an.  In  spite  of  the  stri*-t  «)r<lers 
of  the  authorities,  h(»oks  of  revolutionary  Kurope  on  polities,  morals, 
philosophy,  and  r»‘li};i(tn  entered  lh*ni,  as  well  as  the  n'st  »>f  the 
c(d<»ni(‘s.  The  most  curious  fact  was  that  some  of  the  very  p<‘rsons 
char«;ed  with  hanninjjsuch  publications  were  the  first  to  solicit  them, 
to  introduce  them  into  their  libraries,  and  to  read  them  with  the 
enjoyment  with  which  one  eats  of  forhitlden  fruit.  Rousseau,  Vol¬ 
taire,  Monteseplieu,  Raynal  circulated  secretly  from  hainl  to  hand 
amon^  the  educated.  Thus  the  social  ami  economic  discontent  of 
the  creoles  was  further  c»»mplicated  and  deepened  by  intellectual 
discontent.  The  university  was  transformed  and,  thanks  to  a  reform¬ 
ative  and  rc'juvenatin*;  movement,  prospered.  Physical  scienco, 
until  then  proscribed,  or  eyed  suspiciously  and  furtivj'ly.  appeared 
in  the  curriculum.  The  .S<»ci<‘ty  of  Lovers  of  the  ('ountry  was 
formed  and  the  .\ff-rciirln  was  published.  News  of  the  French  Revj)- 
lution  "ave  point,  interest,  ami  force  to  the  teachings  ()f  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  philosophers.  The  creole  mind  awoke  from  its  theological 
drowsiness.  The  cidonial  {;<»vernim“nt,  ohservin<;  the  danger,  tried 
to  st<»p  the  (‘vil  and  to  prote<‘t  itself  ajjainst  its  eflect.  ICven  as  late 
as  17S.j  th(*ses  of  students  and  projrrams  of  thc‘  various  faculties 
could  not  he  ]>uhlished  without  the  ac(pn«‘seence  and  p<‘rmission  of 
the  viceroy.  With  the  sifjns  of  tin*  aj)proachin<;  storm,  measures  of 
precaution  and  punishment  a<;ainst  audacious  ideas  were  redoubled, 
hut  the  cultured  classes  were  already  imbued  with  these  ideas  and 
were  ready  to  rebel  for  the  sake  of  their  convictions.  The  rich 
creoh‘s,  wh<)  were  ready  to  revolt  for  the  sake  of  the  material  benefits 
to  be  {jained,  were  loiiffinf;  to  take  possessi(m  ()f  the  jjoverninent  and 
to  assume  the  prero<;atives  to  which  they  believc'd  they  had  a  rifjht 
in  their  own  c(*untrv. 
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SU('RE,  to  whoso  j^onius  and  oourajjoous  decision  was  duo  the 
victory  achieved  tliat  {jlorious  Ninth  of  Decemher,  was  called 
hy  Bolivar  ‘‘  The  Liberator  of  the  Peruvians.”  ‘‘  He  is  the 
father  of  Ayacucho/’  affirmed  Bolivar;  “he  is  the  redeemer 
of  the  children  of  the  Sun;  he  it  is  who  broke  the  chains  in  which 
Pizarro  hound  the  empire  of  the  Incas.  Postenty  will  represent 
Sucre  as  an  heroic  fifjure  standinj;  with  one  foot  on  Pichincha  and  the 
other  on  Potosi,  hearing  in  his  hands  the  cradle  of  Manco  Capac  and 
contemplating  the  chains  of  Peru,  I)roken  hy  his  sword.” 

If  God  should  "ive  men  the  njilit  to  select  the  members  of  their 
own  family,  I  should  select  ...  as  my  son.  General  Sucre. 

— Sinmi  Bolmir,  the  Liberator. 

The  most  e.xtraordinary  personage  that  Hispano  America  has  pro¬ 
duced. 

S<ni  Martin  (Arfjentina),  speakinfj  of  Bolivar. 

.  .  .  Simon  Bolivar,  in  whom  the  South  American  movement  for 
lil)erty  found  its  inspiration  and  soul,  and  to  whom  the  liberty-loving 
heroes  of  Venezuela  turned  for  triumphant  leadei’ship,  just  as  the 
North  American  colonies  pinned  their  faith  on  Washington. 

—  Warren  0,  JIardhuj,  late  President  of  the  United  States. 


TO  BOLIVAR 


Thy  high  heroic  deeds  shall  hear  thy  name. 

Renowned  Bolivar,  through  the  shades  of  Time; 

.Vnd  men  who  live  for  virtue,  freedom,  fame, 

.Must  copy  thee  no  model  more  sublime. 

Ye  mighty  rivers  that  through  Ocean  flow, 

To  distant  lands  his  patriot  story  hear; 

Ye  Andes  glittering  in  eternal  snow. 

Show  ye  the  footprints  of  his  glory  there. 

The  unfading  laurel  for  his  brow  prepare. 

Who  pushed  the  hark  of  freedom  from  the  shore, 

.Vnd  steered  her  through  the  ocean  of  <lespair, 

Nor  left  the  helm  until  the  storm  was  o’er. 

— .1.  (\  Lvthman  (Ihuted  States). 
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promising:  appears  the  future.  After  having  assured  to  the  world  the 
victory  of  democracy  and  the  right  of  self-determination,  it  can 
not  be  doubted  that  Latin  America  holds  in  reserve  the  solution 
of  problems  arising  from  that  new  social  order  whose  advent  she 
determined. 

— J.  Mancini  (France). 

BOLIVAR 

If  the  name  of  Achilles  was  among  the  Carthaginians  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  valor,  to  those  engaged  in  the  struggle  for  Liberty  the  name 
of  Sim6n  BoUvar  is  a  symbol  of  fearlessness  and  patriotism.  He  was 
strong  and  virile  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  hordes;  tender-hearted  and 
pitifid  to  misfortime  and  wretchedness.  Another  Achilles,  he  well 
merits  the  honor  of  being  immortalized  in  a  second  noble  Iliad.  Like 
the  son  of  Thetis  and  Peleus,  he  confronted  the  Hector  of  the  Oppres¬ 
sion.  Like  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,*  he  had  modesty,  courage,  a  sword 
and  plumed  helmet.  With  Don  (^ij.ote  he  shared  love  bordering  on 
madness  for  the  Dulcinea  of  his  country.  Good  faith  was  his  shield; 
nobility  his  cuirass;  honor  his  helmet;  valor  his  lance;  his  religion, 
love  for  democracy.  Blazon  his  name  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  annals  of 
history,  and  shout  it  forth  to  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  the  martial 
heat  of  drums! 

— Juan  B.  Delgado  (Mexico). 

ANTONIO  aosfe  DE  SUCRE 

American  freedom  was  the  dream  of  those  two  great  men,  BoUvar 
and  Sucre.  A  free  New  Granada  was  not  enough.  Venezuela  had 
to  be  redeemed  at  Carabobo.  But  that  was  not  enough.  It  needed 
Pichincha  to  break  the  chains  of  Ecuador.  Free  Colombia  could  not 
see  her  sisters  in  slavery,  and  so  Ayacucho  gave  liberty  to  Peru  and 
Bolivia,  thus  insuring  the  freedom  of  the  entire  continent.  If  it  had 
been  necessary  they  were  ready  to  make  still  greater  sacrifices.  With 
the  continent  liberated,  they  were  ready  to  prepare  an  expedition  to 
Cuba,  and  Sucre  wanted  to  be  there  in  person.  An  America  for  the 
Americans  was  their  aim. 

— GuiUermo  A.  Sherwell,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  Inter  American  High  Commission. 

Greatest  of  the  men  of  Spanish  America,  he  was  great  above  all  in 
those  ancient  virtues  which  are  rarest  in  our  ardent* and  impetuous 
race,  and  which  for  that  very  reason  are  most  highly  valued  by 
history,  criticism,  and  justice. 

15678— 24t— Bull.  12 - 5 
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(''lemeucy,  magnanimity,  absolute,  conscious  and  complete  sub¬ 
mission  to  duty;  all  the  domestic  virtues  summed  up  in  one  sole 
virtue,  duty;  all  the  great  qualities  displayed  in  public  life  concen¬ 
trated  in  one  characteristic,  disinterestedness;  while  from  the  soul 
thus  endowed  sprang  every  form  of  heroism,  from  the  eourage 
required  in  battle  to  that  necessary  for  the  conquest  of  self,  that 
rarest  of  human  victories;  such  were  the  depths  of  the  nature  of 
that  man  who  was  named  Antonio  Jos6  de  Sucre,  the  great  Marshal 
of  Ayacucho,  and  who  has  been  by  some  fittingly  and  justly  called 
the  Washington  of  the  South. 

— Benjamin  Vicuna  Machenna  (Chile). 

BOLfVAR 

Great  in  thought,  great  in  action,  great  in  glory,  great  in  misfortune, 
great  enough  to  ennoble  the  base  residue  which  remains  in  the  soul 
of  even  the  groat,  and  great  in  suffering,  in  abandonment  and  death, 
the  tragic  expiation  of  greatness.  There  are  many  human  lives  of 
more  perfect  harmony,  of  a  purer  ethical  or  esthetic  value;  few, 
however,  present  so  consistent  a  character  of  greatness  and  strength; 
few  so  imperiously  captivate  the  heroic  imagination. 

When  one  considers  that  noble  incarnation  of  abounding  energy 
in  relation  to  its  environment  and  the  time  of  its  appearance,  one 
thinks  that  all  the  repressed  spontaneity,  all  the  light  and  color  of 
which  the  inert  existence  of  ten  generations  was  deprived  under  the 
colonial  yoke,  were  concentrated,  by  way  of  recompense,  in  a  single 
life  and  sentience. 

Genius,  that  infinite  power,  is  perennially  latent  in  the  depths  of 
human  society,  like  lightning  in  the  heart  of  the  cloud.  For  it  to 
pass  into  action  the  occasion  must  present  itself.  Genius  needs  only 
the  initial  impulse  which  looses  it  and  then  abandons  it  to  unchecked 
liberty,  but  this  impulse  destiny  reserves  to  itself,  to  be  brought 
forth  at  the  appointed  hour  by  the  needs  of  society  which  tempt  and 
invite  a  change. 

A  long  succession  of  generations  may  perhaps  pass  before  the 
extraordinary  power  which  slumbers,  veiled  under  the  most  ordinary 
forms,  may  find  a  work  worthy  of  itself,  and  when,  in  the  predestined 
generation  the  embodiment  of  an  aspiration,  the  maturity  of  a  need, 
afford  a  propitious  occasion,  it  usually  happens  that  the  response  to 
the  silent  call  proceeds  from  a  life  which,  ignorant  of  its  hidden 
riches,  has  begun  to  course  in  a  channel  quite  different  from  that 
which  is  to  lead  to  its  glorious  transfiguration.  .  .  . 

— Jose  Enrique  Rodo  (Uruguay). 

Sucre,  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Colombian  leaders. 

— Francisco  Jose  Urrutia  (Colombia). 
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A  BOLIVAR 

J16roe,  caudillo,  rcdentor,  profcta, 

^  Qui^n  m4s  bellas  coronas  alcanzd  i 
Poemas  no  sofiados  por  poota 
;Tu  fe,  tu  espada,  tu  virtud  canto! 

Mas  Dios  no  ve  familia,  o  tierra,  o  nombre 
(’uando  a  sus  hijos  pldcido  sonrie. 

La  America,  la  Espafla,  el  mundo,  cl  hoinbrc 
Kccl&mandote  suyo  se  glorie. 

— Itnfael  Pomho  (Colombia). 

SUCRE 

Witli  irresistible  prestige  the  name  of  the  victor  of  Ayacucho 
exacts  the  veneration  of  posterity.  From  the  shores  of  Venezuela, 
washed  by  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  Carribean,  to  distant  Cape 
Horn,  that  name  is  on  all  li|)s  as  a  symbol  of  nobility  and  valor, 
an  example  of  republican  austerity,  a  beacon  of  liberty  anti 
independence,  the  loftiest  guidon  of  our  race. 

In  Sucre  are  united  fearless  valor  in  combat  and  insuperable 
prudence  in  plan;  the  profound  vision  of  the  statesman,  with  the 
almost  child-like  simplicity  of  the  friend;  the  energy  which  subdues 
every  circumstance,  with  loyal  obedience  to  his  superior  and  restraint 
in  victory;  uncompromising  and  strict  fidelity  to  principles,  with  the 
greatest  gentleness  in  intercourse ;  the  most  grandiose  military  con¬ 
ceptions  with  the  most  minute  details  in  the  organization  of  his 
armies,  the  care  of  his  ammunition,  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers,  the 
study  of  the  country  through  which  he  passes  and  its  inhabitants; 
fearlessness  in  the  command,  in  the  fight,  and  in  victory  with  the 
most  profound  sentiments  <.f  humanity  and  magnanimity. 

— Fahio  Lozano  L.  (Colombia). 

The  battle  of  Ayacucho  was  the  most  brilliant  ever  fought  in  His- 
pano  America.  ...  It  was  not  a  victory  of  mere  chance  but  the 
result  of  the  most  determined  bravery  and  an  irresistible  onset 
conceived  and  executed  at  the  proper  moment. 

-General  Miller,  a  distinguished  English  officer,  who  ren¬ 
dered  valiant  service  on  the  field  of  Ayacucho. 

Bolivar  is  more  terrible  in  defeat  than  in  victory. 

— General  Morillo,  one  of  the  Spanish  adversaries  of  the  Liberator. 

BOLfVAR 

Mas  alto  ([ue  aquel  Corso  (jue  murio  cn  cautiverio 
Bolivar,  alma  excelsa,  desdeftaba  el  imperio 
por  un  laurel  m4s  dart) :  el  de  Libertador. 

—Imsso  de  la  Vega  (Spain). 
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.  .  .  Sim6n  Bolfvar,  for  whom  the  future  reserved  the  fame  of  a 
great  warrior  and  who  was  to  achieve  the  illustrious  name  of  Liberator 
of  America. 

—  Vicente  Blasco  Ibanez  (Spain). 

Centuries  to  come  may  reduce  to  one  level  these  two  sons  of  the 
earth  who  in  apparent  madness  set  about  piling  mountain  upon 
mountain  to  scale  Olympus.  One,  the  more  audacious,  was  wounded 
by  the  gods,  and  fell  into  the  yawning  seas;  the  other,  more  fortunate, 
completed  his  work  and  .  .  .  established  the  liberty  of  the  New 
^Yorld. 

—Jnan  Montalvo  (Ecuador). 

TO  BOLiVAR 


From  son  to  son  wliile  America  lasts  his  name  will  find  echo  in 
the  most  vigorous  and  noble  sentiments  of  our  hearts. 

— Jose  Marti  (Cuba). 

A  BOliVAR 

Bolfvar  inmortal !  i  Qu6  voz  humana 

Enumerar  y  celebrar  podrfa 

Tus  victorias  sin  fin,  tu  etemo  aliento? 

Colombia  independiente  y  soberana 
Es  de  tu  gloria  noble  monumento. 

De  vil  polvo,  a  tu  voz,  robusta,  fiera, 

De  majestad  omada, 

Ella  se  alz6,  como  Minerva  armada 
Del  cerebro  de  Jupiter  saliera. 

Mas  a  tu  ardor  sublime 

No  bastan  ya  de  Araure  y  Carabobo, 

De  Boyach  y  de  Quito  los  laureles. 

Libertad  al  Peru  volar  te  ordena.  .  .  . 


Tu  espfritu  feliz  a  Sucre  llena; 

Y  un  mundo  por  tu  genio  libertado 
En  Ayacucho  al  fin  ve  destrozado 
El  postrer  eslabdn  de  su  cadena. 

Allf  el  hngel  de  America  la  vista 
Dilata  por  sus  llanos 

Desde  la  nube  umbrosa  en  que  se  asienta, 

Y  con  terror  involuntario  cuenta 

Seis  mil  patriotas  y  diez  mil  tiranos.  .  .  . 
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jLibertad  a  la  patria  de  los  Incas! 
jLibertad  de  Col6n  al  hemisferio! 
jLauro  al  Liber tador!  Del  Cuzco  antiguo 
Las  virgenes  preciadas, 

Libres  del  afrentoso  cautiverio, 

Himnos  de  triunfo  entonan  a  Bolivar. 

Los  pueblos  que  feliz  libra  y  aduna 
Manco  nuevo  le  Hainan. 

Y  con  ardiente  gratitud  le  aclaman 
El  genio  de  la  guerra  y  la  fortuna.  .  .  . 

jNumen  restaurador!  ^Qu6  gloria  Humana 
Puede  igualar  a  tu  sublime  gloria? 
j  Oh  Bolivar  divino ! 

Tu  nombre  diamantino 
Rechazari  las  olas  con  que  el  tiempo 
Sepulta  de  los  reyes  la  memoria; 

O  de  tu  siglo  al  recorrer  la  historia 
Las  razas  venideras, 

Con  estupor  profundo, 

Tu  genio  admirar^n, 

Tu  ardor  triirnfante, 

Vi^ndote  sostener,  sublime  Atlante, 

La  independencia  y  libertad  de  un  mundo. 

— Jose  Maria  Heredia  (Cuba). 

In  this  man  named  Sim6n  Bolivar,  the  greatest  son  of  the  Americas 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  humanity,  were  united  to  an  eminent  degree 
and  in  perfect  harmony  exceptional  qualities  of  thought  and  action. 

Applying  these  qualities  of  action  and  thought  with  marvelous 
energy  and  superhuman  activity,  Bolivar  brought  to  pass,  with  few 
and  scanty  resources,  and  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  a 
deed  perhaps  unequaUed  in  history;  he  wrested  from  a  power,  then 
the  greatest  of  colonial  empires,  more  than  half  of  its  dominions;  he 
founded  five  nations  and  was  of  great  influence  in  the  formation  of 
others. 

Venezuela,  his  native  country,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and 
Bolivia  owe  him  at  once  emancipation  and  existence;  Argentina 
and  Chile  owe  him  powerful  and  decisive  moral  support,  which  aided 
their  foundation.  All  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America  found  in  him 
now  a  valiant  paladin,  now  an  inspiring  leader  and  teacher.  .  .  . 

Endowed  with  the  ardent  imagination  of  a  poet  of  action,  a  great 
ideahst,  Bolivar  dreamed  of  a  confederation  of  the  Hispano-American 
nations.  To  this  high  emprise  the  Liberator  pledged  the  heart  and 
soul  of  his  w'ork. 
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Sudden  impulses  did  not  deviate  liiiu  from  his  purpose.  Nt)tliing 
vvjis  more  deejdy  meditated  than  that  Herculean  jiroject.  That  lucid 
]>olitieal  intelligence  of  which  he  gave  so  many'  ])roofs  betrayed  him, 
nevertheless;  that  epic,  vision  wliich  lived  in  the  dejiths  of  his  eyes 
was  quenched  sooner  than  the  gigantic  energy  which  welled  forth  in 
his  soul.  Knight-errant  of  the  liberty  of  a  new  world,  he  was  led 
astray  by  reality.  He  was  led  astray  by  the  tremendous  and  dazzling 
fact  of  the  emancipation  which  he  not  only  had  desired  to  realize,  but 
had  actually  realized,  against  all  reasonable  hope.  Since  in  war  he 
had  brought  great  results  out  of  nothing,  he  believed  he  could  ])Prform 
the  same  miracle  in  peace.  .  .  . 

His  patriotic  ardor,  nevertheless,  was  greater  and  his  idealism 
more  lofty  than  his  vision  of  affairs,  generally  perfect  though  the 
latter  was.  In  despite  of  his  clear  statesmanlike  outlook,  he  takes 
a  stand  in  opposition  to  his  own  experience  and  his  owu  judgment 
w'ith  regard  to  that  environment,  of  which  he  was,  it  may  be  said, 
not  a  natural  but  a  miraculous  product.  His  project  for  confeder¬ 
ating  or  uniting  the  countries  of  Hispanic  America  does  more  honor 
to  his  noble  spirit  than  to  his  practical  intelligence,  although  he  gave 
proof  of  the  latter  on  many  occasions.  That  vast  confederation  wa.s 
to  have  its  seat  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  whose  importance  Bolfvar 
understood  better  and  earlier  than  any  one  else.  Was  he  not  the 
precursor  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  ?  Did  not  he  himself  desire  in 
1822  to  construct  it  ? 

It  is  in  his  letters,  in  the  intimacy  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings, 
that  the  Liberator,  contrarj*  to  most  heroes,  appears  to  us  most 
admirable  and,  consequently,  most  lovable.  These  letters,  of  which 
Sr.  Blanco-Fombona  has  published  only  one  volume,  are  an  excellent 
and  lasting  commentar}'  on  Bolivar’s  colossal  work.  In  them  we  feel 
the  pulse  of  a  great  soul  vibrating  with  emotion;  we  know  the  sensa¬ 
tions  of  that  temperament;  we  are  caught  up  in  seething  torrents  of 
mingled  outpourings  of  friendship,  plans  for  war,  and  republican 
meditations.  And  through  almost  all  these  letters  of  the  Liberator 
shines  the  same  idea,  Bolivar’s  fixed  and  absorbing  idea:  America, 
his  America — because  rather  than  thinking  of  the  various  small 
colonial  nations,  he  dreams  of  a  great  nation  united,  free,  well 
organized,  each  day  ascending  further  toward  the  heights  of  a 
glorious  future.  .  .  . 

The  moral  stature  of  Bolivar  will  grow  in  history  with  the  growdh 
of  the  nations  which  he  founded,  yvith  the  growth  of  all  South  America, 
where  freedom  is  primarily  due  to  him  and  in  whose  liberation  he  is 
the  principal  figure. 

— Jose  Verissimo  (Brazil). 

The  continent  was  liberated  by  Bolivar. 

— liartolome  }fitre  (Argentina). 
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Bolivar,  a  man  of  ideas  and  ideals,  had  a  clear  conscioasiiess  of  his 
high  knightly  mission,  of  his  duty  as  Liberator.  This  was  often 
shown.  On  a  certain  solemn  occasion — I  think  that  he  w'as  trying 
to  send  an  expedition  to  free  the  Philippines — he  spoke  to  this  effect: 
“My  duty  is  always  to  draw'  the  sword  for  justice  and  to  fight  w'her- 
ever  there  are  enslaved  peoples  to  defend.”  Again,  on  a  still  more 
solemn  occasion — for  lie  w'as  then  in  the  throes  of  death — one  of  his 
last  disconsolate  sentences  was  the  following:  “The  three  greatest 
visionaries  of  history  are  Jesus  Christ,  Don  Quijote  .  .  and  I.” 

He  placed  himself  among  the  redeemers. 

Such  was  the  hero  of  Spanish  America. 

Of  his  prophetic  visions,  of  what  he  did  tow'ard  the  opening  of  the 
Panam4  Canal,  for  international  arbitration,  for  American  public 
law;  of  w'hat  he  said  with  regard  to  the  future  of  the  peoples  of  the 
New’  World  and  their  democracy,  1  shall  not  speak  here.  That 
belongs  to  another  field  than  the  one  w’hich  I  have  here  delimited. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  some  of  those  peoples  which  Bolivar  began 
to  form,  some  of  those  nations  which  arose  at  the  accolade  of  his 
sword  and  the  incantation  of  his  burning  w’ords,  still  wander  in  quest 
of  a  soul,  still  search  for  those  possessions  w'hich  should  not  be  bar¬ 
tered  ev'en  for  independence;  and  for  those  peoples  wrho  are  slow  to 
learn  the  ways  of  liberty,  the  words  of  the  Liberator  are  the  beginning 
of  wisdom, — they  are  liberating  words.  And  they  can  be  the  same  for 
us  Spaniards.  Our  most  noble  heroes  of  liberty,  those  w'ho  struggled 
to  attain  it  first  at  Cddiz  in  1812  and  later  under  the  dreadful  reign 
of  the  abject  Ferdinand  VII,  those  heroes  unsurpassed  by  the  Spanish 
liberals  of  days  nearer  ours,  by  pretended  liberals — those  most  noble 
patriots  of  1812, 1  say,  and  their  immediate  successors  lived  and  acted 
in  consonance  w'ith  Bolivar.  Does  not  Bolivar  himself  appear  to 
be  a  hero  of  1812,  the  true  hero  of  that  liberal  movement?  To  him, 
to  the  Liberator  of  that  Spanish  America  of  the  South,  Spanish 
liberalism  owes  much,  very  much.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  our 
good  liberals,  those  of  the  times  in  w'hich  modern  Spain  was  born — 
that  modern  Spain,  w'hich  is  so  slow'  in  divesting  itself  of  swaddling 
clothes  and  leaving  the  cradle — I  have  no  doubt  that  those  Spaniards 
rendered  a  tribute  of  admiration,  secret  though  it  was,  to  the  Liberator. 

—  Migud  de  Unamuno  (Spain). 
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X  AGRICULTURE,  INDUSTRY^ 
11^  ;  AND  COMMERCE  ; 

ARGENTINA 

Fruit  exportation. — According  to  the  Review  of  the  River  Plate  of 
August  15,  1924,  Sr.  Ricardo  Videla,  fruit  expert,  who  has  recently 
returned  from  the  United  States  with  helpful  data  for  growers  and 
packers  on  types  of  packing  and  varieties  of  fruit,  has  also  completed 
a  report  on  the  fruit  trade  with  Great  Britain,  from  which  the 
following  facts  are  taken: 

The  exportation  of  fresh  fruit  from  Argentina  to  Great  Britain  began  in  1922, 
the  amount  being  too  small  to  appear  in  statistical  records.  However,  in  1923 
the  total  quantity  shipped  w'eighed  8,500  kilos;  in  1924,  in  the  season  ending  with 
the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  total  export  of  fresh  fruit  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  Province  of  Mendoza  was  85,670  kilos,  of  which  14,171  kilos  were 
plums,  1,570  kilos  peaches,  2,120  kilos  pears,  300  kilos  melons,  and  67,509  kilos 
grapes.  One  of  the  large  British  shipping  companies  is  planning  to  provide  two 
new  liners  with  cold-chamber  space  especially  for  this  fruit  trade.  The  total 
importation  of  fruit  by  Great  Britain  for  the  1922-23  period  of  varieties  which 
may  be  grown  in  the  Cuyo  region  of  Argentina  was:  Grapes,  34,610,000  kilos; 
pears,  46,000,000  kilos;  plums,  50,350,000  kilos;  peaches  and  apricots,  5,500,000 
kilos;  and  cherries,  14,700,000  kilos.  A  great  increase  is  anticipated  in  this 
export  business,  as  England  is  a  fruit-consuming  country  which  raises  little  at 
home. 

American  expert  on  agricultural  statistics. — The  following 
facts  are  reproduced  from  the  American  Weekly  of  August  9: 

Mr.  Leon  Estabrook,  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  contracted  by  Doctor  Le  Breton  to 
reorganize  the  statistical  service  of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economy  and  Statistics, 
arrived  in  Buenos  Aires  late  in  January  of  1923.  After  familiarizing  himself 
with  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  previous 
reports,  statistics,  etc.,  he  checked  the  accuracy  of  the  livestock  census  by 
questionnaires.  He  also  prepared  special  reports  for  the  Department  on  the 
world  wheat,  cotton,  and  dairy  situations.  He  arranged  an  elaborate  program 
covering  every  phase  of  agricultural  and  livestock  production,  specifying  dates 
for  the  issuance  of  reports,  prepared  forms  for  questionnaires,  outlined  the  organ¬ 
isation,  mechanical  equipment  and  facilities  required,  and  wrote  out  instructions 
for  the  employees  of  the  Department  in  office  and  field  on  methods  for  obtaining, 
classifying,  analyzing,  and  interpreting  data.  This  program  was  approved  by 
the  ministry  in  ^ptember,  1923,  after  which  a  classified  mailing  list  of  voluntary 
correspondents  was  established.  *  ♦  * 

Mr.  Estabrook  is  responsible  for  the  revision  of  data  on  crops  since  the  census 
of  1914  to  fill  in  the  gaps  where  no  statistics  had  been  published,  thus  making  a 
continuous  record.  He  also  prepared  instructions  for  Argentine  consuls  and  for 
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the  representative  of  the  Argentine  Clovernincnt  at  tl»e  International  Institute  ] 
of  Agrienlture  at  Home.  In  addition  to  work  of  an  agricultural  nature,  Mr. 
Kstabrook  outlined  a  system  of  statistical  records  for  the  Kurcau  of  (lOvernmeDt 
Petrolenin  De|M)sits  and  investigated  the  Uruguayan  system  of  selling  livestock 
at  live  weight.  Moreover,  he  made  an  economic  and  statistical  review  of  the  wine 
industry  of  the  Provinces  of  San  Juan  and  Mendoza,  also  visiting  all  the  pro¬ 
vincial  capitals  which  have  statistical  offices.  Mr.  Estabrook’s  services  to  Argen¬ 
tina  were  acknowledged  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold  medal  and  a  diploma,  a 
request  to  remain  longer  in  Argentina,  and  by  a  luncheon  given  by  the  personnel 
of  the  Bureau  of  Rural  Economics  and  Statistics,  also  a  luncheon  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Doctor  Le  Breton.  On  August  1,  1924,  Mr.  Estabrook 
terminated  his  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  a.s  Associate  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Ek;onomic8  of  the  Uniterl  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  leaving  soon  after  for  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil,  but  returning 
to  Buenos  Aires  as  a  United  States  delegate  to  the  International  Congrem  of 
Social  Economy  the  last  of  September. 

Decision  on  rejection  of  (iOODs. — The  American  WeeMy  for 
Augast  30,  1924,  states  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  handed  down 
a  decision  'in  favor  of  an  American  importer  which  will  interest  all 
foreigners  operating  in  Argentina,  since  the  decision  established  the 
principle  that  the  buyer  of  goods  by  contract  may  not  take  advantage 
of  the  violation  of  minor  and  unimportant  clauses  to  consider  the 
contract  rescinded  in  order  to  save  himself  from  loss  due  to  falling 
prices  after  the  signing  of  the  contract.  The  principle  involved, 
according  to  the  Boletin  OJicial,  is; 

The  omission  of  execution  of  a  minor  clause  in  a  contract  does  nut  give  the 
buyer  the  privilege  of  considering  said  contract  rescinded  by  the  seller,  unleii 
this  minor  clause  actually  causes  the  buyer  losses.  Should  the  buyer  suffer 
no  loss  because  the  seller  does  nut  execute  one  of  the  minor  clauses  of  the 
contract,  the  buyer  has  no  claim  whatsoever  against  the  seller. 

BOLIVIA 

New  altomobile  highway. — The  Tomina-Padilla  automobile 
highway,  in  the  Department  of  C/huquisaca,  ha.s  been  officially  opened 
to  traffic.  Over  this  road  Sucre  and  the  western  section  of  the 
Department  can  secure  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  and  various  other  agn* 
cultural  products.  The  trip  from  Padilla  to  Sucre  can  be  made  via 
this  highway  in  48  hours. 

A  syndicate  of  Sucre  residents  has  purchased  a  large  area  of  land 
on  the  Acero  River  near  Padilla,  and  is  developing  it  extensively 
in  an  agricultural  way.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  attract  foreign 
immigrants  to  develop  this  region,  which  is  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  (Irande. 

Exports  and  imports,  1921-1923. — According  to  figures  taken 
from  the  Prcisident’s  message  the  exports  and  imports  from  1921 
t<»  1923  are  as  follows:  In  the  year  1921  the  exports  were  valued  at 
(10,9 19,44.5.02  bolivianos;  in  1922  they  reached  94,709,.')01.28  bolivi¬ 
anos;  and  in  1923  they  amounted  to  107,093,801.98  bolivianos.  Af 
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lo  iuipDfts,  in  1921  tlie  value  was  70  853,152.19  bolivianos;  in  1922, 
53,092,129.05  bolivianos;  ami  in  1923  they  amounted  to  55,589,505.72 
bolivianos. 

E.xi’orts  ok  minkrads,  1914  -1923. — From  1911  to  1923,  inelusive, 
it  is  reported  that  the  exports  of  minerals  were  as  follows; 


Kilos  Viilue  (bolivUnos) 

Tin  . . .  4:i5.  79.'>.  994  748,  .527,  662 

C\)p|)er . .  276,  134,  838  77,  865,  798 

Silver .  127,  382,  310  82,  082,  570 

Antimony . 78,  847,  949  53,  085,  820 

Lead . 43,  880,  59«i  11,  966,  442 

Wolfram .  14,  283,  279  33,  425,  776 

Zinc . . - .  8,  267,  023  2,  107,  537 

Bismuth .  4,2.55,725  29,395,558 

Gold... . .  891  1,238,456 

Total .  988,  848,  60.5  1,  0:19,  69,5,  619 


HR.AZII. 

Oils  (\>nqre88. — The  Oils  Congress  is  awakening  interest  in  official, 
technical,  industrial,  and  commercial  circles.  The  Good  Roads 
Association  of  S&o  Paulo,  in  addition  to  adhering  to  the  congress, 
brought  out  the  importance  of  finding  vegetable  essences  as  substi¬ 
tutes  for  gasoline  and  also  oil  and  fat  surfacing  for  roads.  The 
State  of  ParA,  the  Schools  of  Agronomy  and  Veterinary  Science,  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  and  the  municipality  of  Curralinho  of  the 
same  State  are  to  be  represented  by  Prof.  Raymundo  Felipe  de 
Souza,  of  the  schools  named. 

Road  building. — Dr.  Daniel  de  Carvalho,  Secretary  of  ,;\griculture 
of  Minas  Geraes,  has  approved  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the 
first  10  kilometers  of  automobile  road  from  Turvo  to  SAo  Joao  d’El 
Rei.  The  total  length  of  the  road  is  to  be  90  kilometers.  It  will 
pass  through  the  districts  of  Arantes  and  Madre  de  Dios,  both  in 
Torvo,  and  Cajuru  and  Sfto  Francisco  do  On?a  in  SAo  JoAo  d’El  Rei, 
serving  also  many  other  settlements. 

Congress  of  Accounting. — The  Fimt  Rra/ilian  Congress  of 
Accounting  was  opened  in  Rio  tie  Janeiro  on  August  18,  1924,  in 
the  clubhouse  of  the  Association  of  Clerks.  The  inaugural  session 
was  attended  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  Prefect  of  the  Fetleral 
District,  and  members  of  the  Stmate  ami  the  (’hamber  of  Deputies. 
Del^ates  from  all  the  national  commercial  schools  ami  thost'  giving 
WMnniercial  courses,  from  business  as.sociations  and  firms,  and  the 
State  Governments  attended  the  congress.  The  presiding  oflicer  of 
the  congress  was  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Dr.  Sampaio  Vidal. 
The  congress  endeavored  to  work  out  the  best  accounting  systems 
foru.se  in  various  branclu's  of  the  Government  and  also  for  private  use. 
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Aokicultural  film. — The  National  Society  of  Agriculture  on 
September  10,  1924,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  exhibited  an  agricultural  film 
entitled  “  How  the  earth  is  cultivated  and  how  to  assure  good  crops,” 
made  on  the  rural  property  of  Dr.  Geraldo  Rocha,  in  the  municipality 
of  Vassouras. 

Immigration. — Through  the  immigration  agency  of  the  port  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Bureau  of  Population  Service  recently  sent  to  the 
Federal  and  State  colonies  in  the  States  of  Minas  Geraes,  Goyaz,  [ 
Matto  Grosso,  ParanA,  Santa  Catherina,  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  I 
to  other  points  in  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  9,920  persons,  of  whom  [ 
8,482  were  immigrants  and  1,432  laborers.  The  largest  national  I 
quota  was  that  of  the  Germans,  who  numbered  7,924  persons. 

CHILE 

Copper  production. — The  Chile  Exploration  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Chuquicamata  mine  situated  in  the  Province  of  Antofagasta,  has 
invested  $5,800,000  in  repairs  to  the  electric  plant  in  Tocopilla, 
which  in  1923  furnished  352,557,400  kilowatts,  and  has  ordered  new 
refining  machinery.  It  is  expected  that  these  improvements  will 
increase  the  company’s  production  of  copper  20  per  cent. 

Coal  industry. — Excellent  coal  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Loreto 
mine  in  Patagonia,  as  well  as  in  the  Baguales,  Panchitas,  Lota, 
Chifldn,  Lirquen,  and  Rosal  mines,  the  coal  from  the  Schwager  mine 
being  considered  perhaps  the  best  in  Chile.  Iron,  antimony,  and 
other  valuable  minerals  are  also  to  be  found,  which  lie  unexplored, 
offering  opportunities  to  foreigners  for  investing  capital. 

Rural  exposition  in  Valparaiso, — During  the  recent  runl 
exposition  in  Valparaiso  a  special  feature  was  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  the  best  demonstrations  of  the  commercial  use  of  alcohol,  special 
awards  being  offered  for  the  best  denaturant,  carburant,  and  benme- 
alcohol  for  automobiles.  A  sales  department  and  information 
bureau  w'ere  established  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  competitors 
who  wished  to  sell  their  products  in  touch  with  the  consumers.  The 
prizes  were  presented  by  the  members  of  the  honorary  committee 
and  by  three  farmers  who  were  designated  by  the  exhibitors. 

Customhouse  revenue. — See  page  1263. 


COLOMBIA 


Electric  tramway. — Under  a  contract  concluded  by  the  Governor 
of  the  Department  of  Tolima  an  electric  tramway  35  kilometers  in 
length  will  be  built  at  an  estimated  cost  of  700,000  pesos  and  within 
a  period  of  four  years  to  connect  the  towns  of  San  Lorenzo  and  El 
Lfbano,  in  one  of  the  richest  coffee  regions  in  the  Republic.  The 
contractor  is  given  a  year  in  which  to  make  surveys  and  submit  the 
plan,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  work  wull  be  commenced. 
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t’oREiGN  TRADE. — Imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924 
amounted  to  23,705,700  pesos  and  exports  to  34,921,200  pesos,  the 
customhouse  revenue  during  this  same  period  amounting  to  7,170,400 
pesos  and  in  July  to  1,500,000  pesos. 

Extension  of  the  Am.\oa  Railway. — The  board  of  directors  of 
the  Antioquia  Railway  concluded  at  the  end  of  August  a  contract 
with  an  American  firm  under  which  the  Amagd  Railway  will  be 
extendetl  from  El  Pedrero  to  the  Cauca  River  within  a  period  of  two 
years. 

Technk  Ai.  Railway  Commission. — In  order  to  carry  out  his  new 
project  of  extending  the  Popay&n- Cartagena  Railway  to  the 
Department  of  .4ntioquia,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  has  appointed 
a  Technical  Railway  Commission  to  make  a  survey  of  this  route  and 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  new  branch,  which  will  be  named 
Ferrocarnl  Central  de  Bolivar. 

Silk  industry. — The  Colombian  Silk  Co.,  owning  a  plantation 
of  80,000  mulberry  trees,  has  established  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
tovTi  of  Sasaima  a  silk  mill,  equipped  with  modem  machinery 
imported  from  Italy,  with  a  capacity  for  spinning  daily  14,000  grams 
of  silk,  and  proposes  establishing  others  in  those  regions  which  prove 
propitious  to  the  breeding  of  silkworms. 

Coffee  crop. — The  exportation  of  coffee  from  the  different  ports 
of  the  Republic  during  the  first  six  months  of  1924  amount^  to 
1,090,847  bags,  each  weighing  60  kilos,  200,000  bags  remaining  in 
storage  and  the  second  crop  being  calculated  at  approximately 
400,000  bags,  making  an  annual  production  during  1924  of  nearly 
1,700,000  bags. 

COSTA  RICA 

Bus  LINES  TO  Escasu. — Two  lines  of  autobuses  are  running  between 
San  Jos6  and  Escasd. 

San  Isidro  road. — The  macadamized  road  between  Heredia  and 
San  Isidro  will  probably  be  ready  for  public  use  by  the  new  year,  to 
aid  in  the  quick  delivery  of  crops.  Work  on  this  road  was  recently 
b^n  from  Heredia. 

CUBA 

Campaign  in  favor  of  better  roads. — In  connection  with  the 
campaign  for  better  roads  initiated  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Highway  Improvement,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Cienfuegos  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  October,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  road  development. 
Representatives  were  present  from  the  Rotary  Clubs,  commercial 
associations,  and  engineering  and  architectural  societies,  a  number 
of  other  persons  interested  in  this  movement  also  attending. 

In  the  towns  of  Piedrecitos,  Florida,  and  C6spedes  committees 
have  been  organized,  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  assistance 
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of  the  Federation  of  Transportation,  to  supervise  the  construction  of 
new  routes  of  communication.  It  is  hoped  that  other  towns  will 
second  this  movement,  which  offers  such  material  advantages  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  these  communities. 

The  National  Federation  at  present  is  working  for  the  completion 
of  the  great  central  highway,  an  important  project  which  has  been 
under  consideration  for  some  time. 

Train  for  tourists. — At  the  beginning  of  1925  a  new  train  will 
he  put  in  operation  between  the  cities  of  Habana  and  Santiago  de 
Cuba  for  the  tourist  season.  The  coaches  are  being  built  especially 
with  reference  to  the  climate  of  Cuba,  and  the  train,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  will  consist  of  observation-compartment 
cars,  dining  car,  baggage  and  kitchen  car,  and  will  also  be  equipped 
with  baths  and  barber  shop. 

To  IMPROVE  LIVESTOCK. — The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Labor  has  made  an  allottment  of  $15,000  to  purchase 
bloodeil  livestock  for  breeiling  purposes  in  the  Provinces  of  Santa 
Clara,  Camagiiey,  and  Oriente. 

Appropriations  for  geological  investigations. — A  recent 
Executive  decree  assigned  two  credits  to  the  Department  of  .i\gri- 
culture,  to  be  employed  in  geological  investigations  and  survey  work, 
including  the  marking  of  boundary  lines,  the  drawing  and  printing  of 
geological  maps,  and  surveys  in  mountainous  regions  and  mining 
districts. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Fruit  market. — Due  to  information  received  from  the  Dominican 
consul  in  Denmark  regarding  the  condition  of  the  Danish  fruit 
market,  and  the  possibility  of  the  Dominican  Republic  being  able 
to  fill  all  its  requirements,  exporting  to  that  country  such  fruits  as 
bananas,  oranges,  pineapples,  and  alligator  pears,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  recommended  that  the  Dominican  fruit  growers 
enter  into  correspondence  with  importers  of  fruits  in  Denmark  with 
a  view  to  establishing  commercial  relations  with  that  country. 

Arbor  Day. — A  group  of  ladies  resident  in  Santo  Domingo, 
realizing  the  importance  of  teaching  the  public,  especially  children, 
to  respect  and  protect  trees  and  plants,  originated  the  idea  of 
establishing  ^Vrbor  Day  in  their  country.  At  their  suggestion 
the  Director  General  of  Agriculture  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
various  governors  requesting  them  to  submit  this  project  to  the  pro¬ 
vincial  councils  for  consideration,  and  asking  them  to  give  their  full 
cooperation  to  the  plan,  and  also,  to  recommend  to  the  local  author¬ 
ities  that  they  assist  in  carrying  out  the  celebration  by  providing 
young  plants  for  distribution  and  by  lending  their  aid  in  any  other 
possible  way. 
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ECUADOR 

Imports  through  the  tort  of  Guay'aquil. — During  the  first 
six  months  of  1924  the  value  of  the  imports  through  the  port  of 
Guayaquil  amounted  to  21,949,306  sucres. 

Wharf  and  customhouse  in  Guayaquil. — In  the  latter  part  of 
August  the  corner  stone  was  laid  for  the  new  customhouse  and 
wharf  to  be  built  in  Guayaquil  under  a  contract  made  by  the 
Government  with  an  Italian  firm. 

Salt  monopoly. — According  to  figures  referring  to  the  salt 
monopoly,  published  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  income  from  this  monopoly  for  the  years  1920  to  1923,  inclusive, 
was  as  follows:  Sales  of  salt,  7,602,551.87  sucres;  sales  of  bags, 
556,497.91  sucres;  total,  8,159,049.78  sucres. 

GUATEMALA 

Highways. — Work  is  being  carried  forward  on  the  Quezaltenango- 
Coatepe(iue  road  for  automobiles.  It  is  expected  that  this  road  will 
be  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year. 

The  Calle  Real  of  Guarda  Viejo  has  been  repaired,  thus  opening  a 
main  thoroughfare  for  the  products  of  the  region. 

Congress  of  Guatemalan  coffee  growers. — According  to  the 
press  the  General  Association  of  AgriciUturists  in  its  official  bulletin 
has  favorably  commented  upon  the  idea  of  having  a  congress  of  the 
coffee  growers  of  Guatemala,  of  whom,  according  to  unofficial  statis¬ 
tics,  there  are  about  2,000.  Cooperation  between  the  growers  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Republic  would  result  in  better  prices, 
better  labor  contracts,  and  other  benefits  of  concerted  action, 
according  to  the  sponsors  of  the  plan  for  the  Congress. 

HAITI 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines  in  Haiti. — The  telephone  and 
telegraph  lines  in  Haiti  have  in  the  last  few  years  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved.  At  present  there  are  1,332  kilometers  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines  in  operation.  Ten  cities  have  local 
telephone  systems,  with  476  subscribers.  In  Port  an  Prince  a  very 
efficient  automatic  telephone  system  has  been  installed,  which  now 
has  358  subscribers  and  equipment  for  200  additional  telephones. 
As  a  result  of  this  s^'stem  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  that  city  is 
increasing.  (Supplement  to  Commerce  Reports,  August  25,  1924.) 

Proposed  steamship  line  from  H.\iti  to  Canada. — In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  market  has  need  of  many  important 
products  which  Haiti  can  furnish,  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  cacao, 
and  cabinet  woods,  a  project  is  now  being  considered  by  a  number 
of  business  men  of  Port  au  Prince  and  a  Canadian  syndicate  for 
establishing  a  direct  steamshij)  line  between  the  two  countries. 
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HONDURAS 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables. — In  an  article  published  in  the 
Boletin  de  la  Escuela  Normal  de  Varoms,  of  Tegucigalpa,  Sr.  Pompilio 
Ortega  suggests  that  more  attention  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables,  the  climate  and  soil  of  Honduras  lending  themselves  to  the 
raising  of  tomatoes,  onions,  asparagus,  beets,  and  sweet  potatoes  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  exportation.  The  article  goes  into  the  details 
of  preparing  the  soil,  planting,  and  caring  for  these  vegetables. 

Interesting  to  farmers. — Under  the  direction  of  the  Boys’ 
Normal  School  in  Tegucigalpa,  pamphlets  containing  useful  informa¬ 
tion  on  agriculture  are  being  distributed  periodically,  free  of  charge, 
among  farmers. 

MEXICO 

Work  progressing  on  SoinriERN  Pacific. — Work  on  the 
Southern  Pacific  between  La  Quemada  and  Tepic,  a  distance  of  102 
miles,  the  completion  of  wliich  will  link  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  and 
of  the  United  States  to  Mexico  City,  is  expected  to  be  finished  early 
in  1926,  having  been  commenced  in  March,  1923.  Thirty  tunnels  ; 
of  a  total  length  of  24,000  feet  will  be  built.  The  total  cost  of  the 
construction,  which  in  many  places  is  very  difficult,  is  now  estimated 
at  22,000,000  pesos.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  is  4,500. 

Raii.way  equipment. — In  addition  to  the  18  narrow-gauge  and 
30  standard-gauge  locomotives  purchased  from  the  Baldwin  Loco¬ 
motive  Works  by  the  National  Railways  about  six  months  ago,  the 
same  company  is  building  2  locomotives  of  unusual  size  to  be  used  I 

on  the  Rfo  Mayo  Railway'  in  the  State  of  Sonora.  Moreover,  I 

arrangements  were  completed  in  August  through  the  same  company 
for  the  purchase  of  800  box  cars,  140  stock  cars,  and  50  tank  cars 
for  narrow-gauge  lines,  and  300  box  cars,  200  stock  cars,  200  tank 
cars,  and  50  gondolas  for  standard-gauge  roads,  this  equipment  to 
cost  approximately  $6,000,000. 

Port  veterinary  sanitation  station. — The  Zootechnics  Bureau 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  about  to  establish  in  Veracruz 
a  station  at  which  imported  livestock,  which  comes  chiefly  from 
Colombia,  will  be  examined  and  put  through  cattle  baths  to  free  it 
from  ticks.  This  will  be  the  first  station  of  the  kind  in  the  Republic. 

It  is  said  that  Colombian  cattle  are  otherwise  free  from  disease. 

Migration  figures. — The  Secretary  of  Government  recently 
stated  that  from  August  1,  1923,  to  July  31,  1924,  89,377  Mexicans 
emigrated  to  the  United  States,  while  101,431  persons  entered  the 
Republic  during  that  time. 

Woolen  mills. — Figures  for  the  woolen  industry  compiled  by  the 
Treasury'  Department  for  the  six  months  ending  April  30,  1924,  are 
as  follows:  Total  number  of  factories,  36;  workers  employed,  4,945;  | 
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factory  investment,  8,217,188  pesos;  yarn  spun,  17,798  kilos;  goods 
woven,  351,233  kilos;  various  products,  615,101  kilos;  value  of 
goods  sold,  5,195,797  pesos. 

Mexico  City-Acapulco  highway.— On  this  liighway,  known  in 
colonial  times  as  the  “Road  to  Asia,”  since  Acapulco  was  the  port 
for  the  Orient,  7,000  men  were  being  employed  in  September,  in  order 
to  bring  the  necessary  work  well  toward  its  end  before  the  close  of 
President  Obregdn’s  administration  on  November  30,  1924.  Of  the 
total  length  of  450  kilometers,  it  was  expected  that  approximately 
400  kilometers  would  be  completed  by  that  time,  including  a  difficult 
stretch  of  72  kilometers  over  the  Sierra  Madre. 

DisTRinuTioN  OF  LAND. — In  his  message  to  Congress  on  September 
1,  1924,  President  Obregon  gave  the  following  figures  in  regard  to 
land  distribution  since  he  assumed  office  on  November  30,  1920: 

Concessions  for  5,661  hectares  were  declared  void.  The  Nation 
gave  up  title  to  51,005  hectares,  while  14,574  hectares  were  rented. 
Five  concessions  were  granted  for  colonizing  land  having  a  total 
area  of  171,000  hectares.  Two  hundred  thirty-three  towns  received 
311,938  hectares  in  absolute  possession,  while  332  towns  were  granted 
provisional  possession  of  751,125  hectares.  Forty-seven  towns  were 
given  permission  to  use  99,711,852  cubic  meters  of  water  per  year, 
while  other  grants  of  water  amounting  to  19,469,925  cubic  meters 
were  also  given. 

Cooperative  common-land  societies  have  been  formed  to  the  number 
of  229,  the  Government  having  furnished  them  with  agricultural 
implements  and  machinery  to  the  value  of  201,149  pesos. 

NICARAGUA 

New  road. — Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  road  to  run  from 
Chinandega  through  El  Viejo  to  the  Estero  Real  or  Royal  Strait, 
the  engineers  having  recently  surveyed  the  route  to  be  followed. 

Petroleum  and  gas  concession. — The  Government  has  made  a 
contract  for  geological  surveys  and  explorations  for  petroleum  and 
natural  gases  in  the  Departments  of  Bluefields,  Chontales,  and 
Nueva  Segovia  in  the  sections  of  San  Juan  del  Norte  and  Cabo  do 
Gracias,  and  the  districts  of  Rio  Grande,  Prinzapolka,  and  Siquia. 
After  discovery  of  oil  the  concessionary  must  drill  five  or  more  wells 
•  within  three  years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  the  contract  by  the 
Legislature.  The  initial  payment  or  bond  of  the  concessionary  is 
I150,0(K).  The  contract  is  to  last  for  50  years  but  may  be  renewed. 
The  concessionary  is  to  pay  10  per  cent  quarterly  of  the  gross  product 
or  its  cash  eijuivalent  to  the  Government,  2  per  cent  to  the  fiscal 
agent  for  the  National  Charity  Fund,  and  2  per  cent  to  municipalities 
or  individuals  who  own  the  land  on  which  the  wells  are  driven.  The 
15678— 24t— Bull.  12 - 6 
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concessionary  has  tiie  right  to  construct  electric  plants,  railroads, 
telegraph  and  telephone  systems  over  which  the  Government  is  to 
have  free  communication,  and  which  at  the  conclusion  of  the  contract 
pass  into  the  possession  of  the  Government.  The  concessionary  also 
promises  to  employ  at  least  half  Nicaraguan  labor. 


Fruit  growers’  corporation. — TM^enty-five  Americans  who  have 
lived  some  time  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have  organized  a  fruit 
growers’  corporation,  known  as  the  Pacific  Fruit  Co.,  Muth  offices  on 
Avenida  Central,  Panama  City.  The  company’s  banana  plantation 
is  on  the  Upper  Bayano  River,  where  the  land  is  said  to  be  very  rich. 

PARAGUAY 

Trade  and  economic  conditions. — According  to  the  United 
States  Commerce  Reports,  the  oasis  of  interest  in  Paraguay  at 
present  lies  in  the  trade  and  production  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  while 
industry  in  general  is  picking  up  in  consequence  of  a  growing  demand 
for  all  locally  manufactured  products.  The  interior  cities  are  becom¬ 
ing  important  concentration  depots  for  imported  manufactured 
products,  and  reports  point  toward  an  attractive  trade  in  textiles, 
perfumery,  hardware,  and  foodstuffs.  The  demand  for  agricultural 
implements,  especially  plows,  manifests  an  added  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  cotton  planters  to  augment  production.  It  is  reported 
that  the  area  to  be  planted  this  year  will  reach  100,000  acres, 
compared  with  42,000  acres  in  1923. 

Cattle  industry. — The  cattle  industry  in  Paraguay  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  very  favorable  condition.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Cattle  Industry  and  Meat  Inspection,  the  following  number  of 
animals  were  slaughtered  in  Paraguay  during  the  first  six  months 
in  1924:  Bulls,  42,289;  cows,  10,807;  sheep,  380;  calves,  341;  and 
goats,  13.  • 

Cotton  crop  in  1923-1924. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and 
Agricultural  Defense  gave  out  the  following  figures  with  regard  to 
the  cotton  planted,  cultivated,  and  gathered  in  Paraguay  up  to  the 
31st  of  July,  1924: 

Total  area  planted . . . . hectares. .  12,  500 

Area  harvested . . . . do _  11,  443 


Amount  on  hand  July  31,  1924 _ kilos..  3,  526,  724 

Amount  of  seed  on  hand  and  exported  up  to  July 
31 . . . . . ...kilos..  7,033,448 

Total  production  of  fiber  and  seed . do _  10,  560,  172 
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PERU 

New  pharmaceutical  regulations. — The  pharmaceutical  regu¬ 
lations  which  were  originally  established  in  May,  1922,  will  finally 
become  effective  on  December  1,  1924.  After  that  date  medicinal 
specialties  which  do  not  conform  to  the  regulations  will  be  refused 
'admittance  to  the  country.  According  to  these  regulations  all 
malicinal  specialties,  whether  of  national  or  foreign  manufacture, 
shall  undergo  analysis  by  the  drugs  inspection  committee  of  Peru, 
and  receive  authorization  from  the  Board  of  Health  before  being 
placed  on  sale.  {Commerce  Reports,  September  22,  1924.) 

Broadcasting  station  in  Lima. — According  to  word  received 
recently  from  Peru  a  stock  company  has  been  organized  in  Lima  for 
the  purpose  of  building  a  high-pow'er  broadcasting  station  in  that 
city.  The  company’s  stock  is  said  to  be  10,000  Peruvian  pounds. 

Peruvian  automobile  club. — A  number  of  persons  interested 
in  motoring  recently  held  a  meeting  in  Lima,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Sr.  Marino  Tabusso,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  an  automobile 
club.  The  program  for  the  club’s  activities,  as  presented  by  Sr. 
Tabusso,  which  was  unanimously  approved,  includes  encouraging 
the  construction  and  conservation  of  highw'ays,  organizing  and 
directing  touring  parties,  publishing  guides  and  maps,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  information  necessary  for  preparing  touring  itineraries.  The 
association  will  also  publish  a  magazine. 

New  hotel  for  Lima. — It  is  expected  that  by  the  end  of  this 
year  the  Gran  Hotel  Bolivar  in  Lima,  at  present  under  construction, 
will  be  completed.  The  building,  facing  on  the  Plaza  San  Martin, 
covers  a  large  tract  of  ground  and  comprises  three  stories  and  a 
basement.  The  entire  construction  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  the 
ceilings  are  reinforced  with  steel  beams. 

Aero  Club  of  Peru. — The  President  issued  a  decree  on  August 
15  authorizing  the  founding  of  an  Aero  Club  in  Peru,  the  principal 
purpose  of  which  is  the  organization  of  civil  aviation  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  aviation  in  all  its  various  phases,  military  and  commercial, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  sport.  In  order  to  fulfill  its  purpose  the 
association  will  carry  on  scientific  research  work  and  experiments, 
conferences,  exhibitions,  and  aeronautic  congresses,  and  will  also 
publish  a  magazine.  The  club  is  obliged  to  affiliate  with  similar 
institutions  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  International  Aero  Club. 

Merchant  marine  regulations  amended.  —See  page  1270. 

SALVADOR 

Electric  lighting. — On  August  3,  1924,  electric  light  service  was 
maugurated  in  the  towns  of  Santo  TomAs,  San  Marcos,  and  Santiago 
Tezacuangos. 
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Industrial  and  commercial  exposition. — As  part  of  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  August  festivals  an  industrial  and  commercial  exposition 
was  held  in  San  Salvador  in  which  were  exhibited  products  of  national 
manufacture,  among  which  were  tanned  leather  and  leather  goods; 
wood  and  willow  furniture;  concrete  garden  furniture,  such  as 
benches  and  flower  boxes;  musical  instruments,  toys,  toilet  articles, 
and  curiosities  made  by  the  prisoners  in  the  Central  Penitentiary; 
soaiis;  candles;  peanut  oil;  soft  drinks;  corn  meal;  and  many  other 
products.  Thus  exposition  is  preliminary  to  a  larger  one  to  be  held 
in  December. 

URUOUAY 


Cereals. — The  Department  of  Industries  published  in  September, 
1924,  the  following  figures  in  regard  to  the  production  of  cereals  during 
the  agricultural  year  1923-24,  figures  which  w'ere  compiled  by  one  of 
the  agricultural  experts  of  the  department; 


Wheat _ 

Corn _ 

Flaxseed _ 

Oats _ 

Barley . 

Canary  seed 
live _ 


Amount  planted  (kilos)  Production  (kilos) 

_  30,  120,  137  363,  178,  095 

_  3,  320,  390  165,  086,  200 

_  1,  879,  510  29,  920,  040 

_  3,  714,  200  31,  289,  690 

_  133, 699  1, 713, 614 

_  59,  105  1,  190,  580 

_  1, 695  13, 950 


The  area  planted  was  715,945  hectares,  more  than  90,000  hectares 
larger  than  that  planted  in  1922-23,  the  maximum  area  planted  in  the 
last  decade  having  been  769,407  hectares,  in  1915-16. 

Cattle  .show  in  Young. — September  16,  1924,  was  the  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  great  cattle  show  organized  in  the  city  of  Young, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Young  Labor  League.  Among  those  attend¬ 
ing  the  opening  ceremony  were  the  Minister  of  Industries  and  the 
representatives  of  various  agricultural  and  industrial  concerns. 
This  prosperous  section  of  the  country  is  known  especially  for  its 
fine  Hereford  cattle. 

New  agricultural  colony. — During  the  month  of  September 
there  arrived  in  Durazno  the  first  200  Austrian  colonists  brought  over 
by  Sr.  Lazaro  Gurlindo  to  establish  an  agricultural  colony  in  this 
section  of  the  Republic.  According  to  the  contract  the  new  settlers 
Mnll  devote  themselves  to  the  development  of  agriculture,  especially 
to  horticulture,  viticulture,  and  fruit  growing. 

Cure  for  the  Texas  fever. — According  to  the  Uruguayan  press. 
Dr.  Franz  Fielitz,  a  Uruguayan  veterinary,  has  discovered  a  cure  for 
the  cattle  disease  know’n  as  Piroplasmosis  hovirui,  or  Texas  fever. 
The  remedy  consists  of  inoculation  with  a  serum  prepared  by  Doctor 
Fielitz,  which  has  both  preventive  and  curative  effects.  According 
to  the  reports.  Doctor  Fielitz  has  been  experimenting  with  this  serum 
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for  the  lust  three  or  four  j'eai's,  ainl  is  now  able  to  claim  a  cure  of  90 
per  cent  of  the  animals  treated. 

VENEZUELA 

Port  works  in  Maracaibo  Bay. — Congress  has  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  with  Sr.  Gustavo 
Schlottnall  for  deepening  the  Bay  of' Maracaibo  and  lengthening  the 
docks.  The  contractor  agrees  to  construct  a  concrete  dock  1  050 
meters  long,  rectangular  in  shape  and  capable  of  docking  five  or  six 
vessels  of  22-foot  draft.  He  also  agrees  to  construct  a  3-meter 
concrete  sidewalk  at  the  edge  of  the  dock  and  a  section  of  solid  land 
for  the  extension  of  Avenida  G6mez,  as  well  as  to  dredge  the  channel 
to  a  depth  of  28  feet  over  a  zone  of  200  meters  beside  the  dock. 
The  cost  of  this  work  will  be  $782,000. 

Venezuelan  ugiit  company. — A  stock  company  known  as  the 
Compahia  Andnima  Venezolana  de  Luz  has  been  formed  in  Caracas 
to  provide  electric  light,  having  its  own  plant  and  large  dynamos. 

Foreign  trade. — The  total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1923  amounted  to  60,670,104  kilograms,  with  a  value  of  64,919,316.26 
bollvares.  The  total  exports  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
321,192,614  kilograms,  valued  at  88,422,935.65  bolfvares.  The 
chief  exports  were:  Crude  petroleum,  222,840,052  kilograms,  valued 
at  11,140,931.15  bolfvares;  coffee,  28,359,840  kilograms,  valued  at 
42,831,546.40  bolfvares;  and  cacao,  14,057,109  kilograms,  valued 
at  15,781,543.10  bolfvares. 

Venezuelan  navigation  company. — The  Compafifa  Venezolana 
de  Navegacidn  obtained  in  the  first  half  of  1924  net  profits  total¬ 
ing  420,908.24  bolfvares,  as  against  306,209.52  bolfvares  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1923. 

Telephone  system. — Congress  has  approved  a  contract  for  a 
telephone  service  for  the  city  of  Maracaibo  and  near-by  towns  in  the 
district  of  the  same  name  in  the  State  of  Zulfa. 

Aerial  cable  between  Caracas  and  Barlovento. — The 
National  Government  has  signed  a  contract  for  the  construction  and 
exploitation  of  an  aerial  cable  for  conveying  merchandise,  fruits,  and 
other  freight  as  well  as  passengers  from  Caracas  to  the  Barlovento 
Valley,  also  serving  Guerenas,  Guatire,  Cuacagua,  and  the  Rfo  Chico. 

City  improvement  for  Maracay. — The  municipality  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Girardot  has  approved  a  plan  for  city  improvements  in 
Maracay  which  includes  running  drinking  water  and  sewers  for  all 
sections  of  the  city.  No  houses  or  buildings  of  any  kind  may  be 
constructed  without  a  permit  from  the  city  officials. 

Import  duties. — See  page  1266. 
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AKGENTINA 

Budget  for  1925. — The  President,  on  August  25,  presented  U» 
Congress  the  proposed  budget  for  1925,  from  which  the  following 
figures  are  taken: 

EXPE.NDITURES  (NATIONAL  CURRENCY) 

Government  departments:  Pesos 

National  Congress _ _ _  5,  962,  800.  00 

Interior _ _ _ _ _ _  105,  725,  613.  00 

Foreign  Affairs  and  Public  Worship _  7,  161,  859.  24 

Finance - 26,213,398.00 

PubUc  Debt _ _  149,  063,  250.  44 

Justice  and  Public  Instruction .  121,  010,  672.  88 

War _ _ _  63,937,225.00 

Marine . . 4.5,690,647.00 

Agriculture . . . .  17,  482,  800.  00 

PubUc  Works . . . . .  22,  855,  750.  00 

.Xnnuities  and  Pensions . . . .  23,  537,  052.  36 


Total . . . - .  588,  64 1 ,  067.  92 


Subsidies  and  bounties: 

Regional  asylums,  night  shelters.  Hospice  of 

Las  Mercedes,  National  Colony  for  Feeble-  | 

minded.  Charity  Society  of  the  Capital _  14,876,447.40 

Federal  Capital  and  national  territories _  2,  369,  100.  00  ; 

Buenos  Aires _  705,  800.  00 

Santa  F6 _ _ _ _ _  484,  900.  00  ; 

Entre  Rfos _ _ _  347,  000.  00  ( 

Cdrdoba _ 444,200.00  | 

Tucum&n _ _ 279,000.00  f 

Corrientes _ 316,250.00  | 

Mendoza. . . . 245,200.00  | 

Santiago  del  Estero _ 260,100.00  | 

Salta . 221,300.00 

San  Luis _ 121,404.00  | 

La  Rioja _ _ 125,200.00  > 

Jujuy _ 161,300.00  ) 


Total _ _ _ _  21,465,601.40 


The  estimate  for  total  cash  revenues,  based  on  past  financial  years,  extnuff* 
dinary  resources  and  unforeseen  revenues  and  fines,  totals  588,641,067.92  pesos, 
sufficient  to  cover  the  cash  expenditures;  while  the  proceeds  of  the  National 
Lottery  and  funds  from  the  tax  on  perfumes  and  specifics  give  a  total  of 
21,465,601.40  pesos,  which  will  balance  the  expenditures  for  subsidies  and 
iKUintiee. 
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CHILE 

Customhouse  revenue. — Durintj  the  first  seven  months  of  1924 
the  customhouse  revenue  amounted  to  78,906,693.69  gold  pesos  of 
I8d.,  and  in  1923  to  81,926,537.56  gold  pesos,  which  shows  a  decrease 
of  3,019,843.97  gold  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

The  First  Year  of  Colombia’s  Central  Bank. — The  following 
article  b  quoted  from  Commerce  Reports  for  September  22,  1924: 

The  Banco  de  la  RepUblica  at  Bogota,  Colombia,  founded  as  a  semiofficial 
bank  of  issue  on  July  20,  1923,  has  recently  reported  on  its  activities  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924. 

The  organization  of  this  bank  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  tasks  of  the 
commission  of  American  experts  invited  in  1923  by  the  Government  of  Colombia 
to  draw  up  plans  for  monetary  and  fiscal  reform.  .  .  .  The  operations  of 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  are  of  sufficient  significance  with  relation  to  eco¬ 
nomic  and  business  conditions  in  Colombia  to  warrant  their  consideration 
in  some  detail. 

The  balance  sheet  as  of  June  30,  1924,  after  the  allocation  of  the  year’s  profits 
to  various  funds,  is  as  follows: 


Assets 

Cash  in  Colombia:  Pesos 

Gold _ _ 5,681,689 

Other  cash _  163, 167 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _  5,844,856 

Gold  accounts  abroad _ _ _  8,  442,  903 

Advances  and  discounts  to  member  banks,  due  within 

90  days . 3,205,802 

Government  cedulas  (10  per  cent)... . .  2,  885,  440 

Banking  house _  774,  732 

Accrued  interest _  106,  570 

Other  assets _ _ .- _ _  197,913 

Total _ 21,458,216 

LiabUilies 

Paid  capital . . . .  7,  263,  600 

Reserve  fund _  59,  512 

Dividends  payable _  214,  243 

Deposits: 

Member  banks _ _ _ _ _  751,355 

National  Government _  1,  242,  319 

Other  official _  88,  605 

Judicial _ _ 106,996 

Others _  4,  536 

Government  dollar  drafts  deposited _  505,  926 

2,  699,  737 

Notes  in  circulation _ _  10,  179,  631 

Treasury  cedulas  in  circulation  (2  per  cent).. . .  999,  699 

Employes’  pension  and  bonus  fund _  11,  358 

Advance  interest  collected _ _ 21,509 

•  Reserve  for  taxes . . 8,  927 

Tutal . 21,458,216 
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Most  of  the  aixivo  itt'ins  are  self-explanatory.  The  10  per  eent  Government 
eedulas  listed  among  the  assets  were  received  by  the  bank  in  exchange  for  an 
equal  amount  of  2  per  eent  Treasury  cedillas  which  were  circulating  as  money, 
and  for  whose  retirement  the  bank  assumed  res|K)nsibility.  The  2  per  cent 
eedulas  on  June  30,  1923,  were  outstanding  to  the  amount  of  3,214,403  iiesog, 
and  a  year  later  had  Ijeen  reduced  to  999,699  pesos,  as  shown  among  the  bank’s 
liabilities.  The  10  per  cent  eedulas  are  to  be  amortized  in  five  years. 

One  of  the  principal  functions  of  the  bank  was  to  regularize  the  currency  of 
('olombia  and  to  replace  with  its  own  convertible  notes  the  several  varieties  of 
paper  that  have  been  in  circulation.  The  new  bank  notes  were  to  be  i.ssued  for 
the  purchase  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  and  for  the  purchase  or  discount  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  paper  and  bills  of  exchange  on  foreign  countries,  subject  to  strict 
requirements  as  to  security  and  to  date  of  maturity,  which,  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
mercial  paper,  might  not  exceed  90  days.  These  notes  have  been  successfully 
put  into  circulation,  10,179,631  pesos  being  outstanding  on  June  30,  1924.  The 
following  statement  of  the  currency  in  circulation  in  Colombia  at  the  end  of  June, 
1924,  compared  with  the  year  preceding,  shows  the  changes  made  in  that  time: 


Specie: 

Coined  gold . . 

Silver . . . 

Nickel . 

Paper: 

Notes  of  the  Banco  de  la  KepAblica . 

Fiscal  bills  (“gold  notes”  and  old  issues). 

Treasury  eedulas  (2  per  cent) . 

Treasury  “bonds” . 

Bank  “bonds” . 

Bank  eedulas . 


1923 

1924 

PftOt 
2,892,668 
9, 778,  .>>33 
2,000,000 

Pttot 

7,825,932 

9,780,533 

2,000,000 

10,360,709 

3,214,405 

5,090,793 

637,000 

4,095,572 

10,179,632 
10,360,700 
999,090 
4,254,768 
162,572 
3, 163,413 

38,069,680 

48,727,258 

...  In  July,  1923,  the  rate  of  exchange  in  Colombia  was  106^^  to  100;  that 
is,  106H  Colombian  pesos  (par  value  $0.9733)  to  $100.  The  Banco  de  la  Repiib- 
lica  began  to  sell  dollars  at  104V^  to  100,  causing  exchange  to  reach  the  par  rate, 
or  102^,  in  February,  1924,  from  which  point  there  was  a  movement  to  a  rate 
of  100  in  May,  at  which  figure  exchange  has  remained  since  that  time.  The 
Colombian  peso,  therefore,  has  been  maintained  at  slightly  above  par  in  its 
relation  to  the  dollar  during  the  past  months.  Exchange  operations  of  the  bank 
have  so  far  been  confined  to  dollars.  Drafts  on  New  York  to  the  value  of  over 
$12,000,000  have  been  purchased;  of  these,  $1,186,000  worth  have  been  sold  and 
.\merican -gold  coin  to  the  value  of  3,067,500  pesos  has  been  imported.  .  .  . 

The  profits  available  for  distribution  on  June  30,  1924,  amounted  to  297,560 
pesos,  of  which  20  per  cent  was  set  aside  for  a  reserve  fund  and  8  per  cent  for 
other  purposes,  leaving  214,243  pesos  available  for  dividends. 

The  paid-up  capital  stock  includes  a  subscription  of  5,000,000  pesos  by  the 
National  Government,  the  balance  being  owned  by  member  banks.  The 
authorized  capital  amounts  to  10,000,000  pesos. 

The  gold  reserve  held  against  the  note  issue  and  deposits  amounted  to  8,891,000 
pesos  on  June  30,  1924,  a  ratio  of  66.5  per  eent.  The  legal  minimum  is  60  per 
cent.  Not  more  than  tw’o-fifths  of  the  reserve  may  be  held  abroad. 

The  bank,  as  yet,  has  received  deposits  only  from  the  Government,  from  other 
official  institutions,  and  from  memlier  banks.  The  total  movement  of  the  deposit 
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jccount  reached  only  suiiiething  over  5,000,000  ik'sos  up  to  the  end  of  1923,  but 
grew  to  48,(M)0,000  pcaoK  during  the  first  half  of  1924. 

The  bank  has  agencies  in  nine  other  cities  of  Colombia  and  is  organizing  those 
in  four  others  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law  that  requires  that  an  agency  must 
be  maintained  in  the  capital  of  each  Department.  No  branch  offices  have  yet 
been  opened,  and  deposits  have  been  received  only  in  Bogota.  In  accordance 
with  the  law,  clearing-house  operations  for  member  banks  in  Bogoti  were  begun 
in  April,  1924.  Clearings  averaged  about  10,000,000  iiesos  per  month  until 
June  30. 

HAITI 

Director  for  Haitian  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. — In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  June  6,  1924,  which  places  the  collection  of  inter¬ 
nal  revenues  under  the  control  of  the  General  Receiver  of  Customs, 
and  the  immediate  supervision  of  an  American  Director  General, 
Dr.  William  E.  Dunn,  former  commercial  attache  of  the  American 
Embassy  in  Lima,  Peru,  w’as  designated  for  the  post,  assuming  the 
office  on  August  1,  1924,  when  the  new  service  commenced  to 
function. 

MEXICO 

Loan  for  $50,000,000. — On  September  30,  1924,  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,000  were  offered  for  sale  by 
J.  L.  Arlitt,  of  Austin,  Tex.  The  bonds,  which  bear  6  per  cent 
interest,  and  are  due  in  1  to  10  years,  were  sold  at  a  price  to  yield 
9  per  cent,  and  are  guaranteed  by  the  oil-production  tax  collected 
from  all  oil-producing  companies  in  Mexico.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  provide  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  service  to 
the  International  Bankers  Committee  on  Mexico  and  for  general 
governmental  purposes,  including  floating  indebtedness. 

Public  debt. — According  to  President  Obregdn’s  message  to 
Congress  on  September  1,  1924,  the  public  debt  of  Mexico  is  as 


follows: 

Pesos 

Government  debts  contracted  prior  to  1913 _ _  695,  983,  150.  85 

Government  debts  contracted  subsequent  to  1913 _  59,  436,  287.  47 


Obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Government  (municipal  5  per 
cent  loan  of  1889;  per  cent  Loan  Bank  bonds;  5  per 
cent  gold  Loan  Bank  bonds,  amortizable  in  10  years;  and 
bonds  for  the  sanitation  of  Veracruz,  Puerto  Mexico, 

Tampico,  and  MazatlAn) . . .  109,  847,  625.  76 

Debts  of  the  railways _ _ _  702,  858,  251.  85 


Total _ _ _ _ _ _  1,  568,  125,  315.  93 

During  the  fiscal  year  1923  cash  payments  of  30,000,000  pesos 
were  made  for  interest  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the 
International  Committee  of  Bankers  in  New  York.  During  the 
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same  fiscal  year  and  up  to  September  1,  1924,  bonds  of  the  internal 
consolidated  debt  were  amortized  to  the  face  value  of  64,200  pesos. 
These  bonds,  w'hich  were  deposited  in  guarantee  of  certain  contracts, 
reverted  to  the  Government  due  to  nonfulhlment  of  contract. 

Among  the  new  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Government  should 
be  mentioned  the  5  per  cent  gold  bonds,  amortizable  in  10  years,  to 
the  amount  of  11,500,000  pesos,  price  of  the  estates  of  Luis  Terrazas, 
purchased  by  the  Loan  Bank. 

The  amount  paid  for  bonds,  according  to  figures  supplied  by  the 
various  Government  departments  and  the  General  Treasury  of 
the  Nation,  was  8,930,493.93  pesos. 

PARAGUAY 

Banking  transactions. — The  Oficina  de  Cambios  is  negotiating 
with  several  American  banks  in  an  endeavor  to  arrange  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  drafts  on  American  financial  markets.  This 
arrangement  is  desired  in  order  to  permit  direct  purchases  of  American 
drafts  by  the  Asuncidn  merchants  in  the  absence  of  an  American 
bank  in  Paraguay.  The  president  of  the  Oficina  de  Cambios  reports 
the  total  amount  of  money  at  present  in  circulation  at  262,706,560 
pesos,  or  42,245,455  Paraguayan  paper  pesos  more  than  the  amount 
in  circulation  at  the  end  of  1923.  This  amount  is  now  guaranteed  by 
50.81  per  cent  gold.  {Commerce  Reports,  October  6,  1924.) 

URUGUAY 

Electrification  OF  THE  Northern  Tramway  Co. — The  National 
Administrative  Council  of  Uruguay  approved  recently  a  proposal  for 
the  electrification  of  the  Northern  Tramway  Co.  According  to  the 
contract  the  Executive  is  authorized  to  negotiate  a  loan  of  5,500,000 
pesos,  issuing  for  this  purpose  debentures  which  will  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  6i  per  cent  annually.  The  contract  for  the  electrification 
will  be  awarded  by  means  of  bids,  and  it  is  required  that  the  company 
securing  the  contract  shall  employ  on  its  technical  staff  at  least  two 
Uruguayan  engineers.  {Commerce  Reports,  July  14.) 

VENEZUELA 

Import  duties. — The  National  Congress  on  June  2,  1924,  passed 
a  law  on  import  duties,  which  was  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  July  4  of  the  same  year.  The  complete  text  was 
published  in  the  extra  number  of  the  Gaceta  Ojicial  for  June  8,  1924. 


CoiX)NiZATiON  LAW. — President  Alvear  sent  to  Congress  in  August, 
1924,  the  draft  of  a  law  which  would  grant  to  the  Chief  Executive 
the  right  to  expropriate  public  or  private  lands  throughout  the 
Republic  for  rural  colonization  and  the  extension  of  agricultinre  and 
stock  raising.  According  to  this  project  the  President  would  be  allowed 
to  expropriate  only  up  to  50  per  cent  of  the  land  of  one  proprietor  and 
none  if  the  proprietor  had  colonized  50  per  cent  of  it.  Tlie  lands 
thus  acquired  w^ould  be  rented  or  sold  to  immigrants  or  other  settlers. 

BOLIVLA. 

Flag  day. — A  decree  dated  July  30,  1924,  designates  August  17 
of  each  year  as  Flag  Day,  in  honor  of  the  date  on  which  the  flag 
was  adopted  as  the  national  emblem.  On  this  date  every  year 
special  exercises  will  be  held  in  all  the  schools,  with  addresses  on 
historical  and  patriotic  subjects.  This  same  decree  abolishes  the 
holiday  known  as  Students  Day. 

Protection  of  Red  Cross  emblem. — An  Executive  decree  of  July 
25, 1924,  restricts  the  use  of  the  Red  Cross  insignia  and  the  denom- 
bations  “Red  Cross,”  “Cross  of  Geneva,”  and  “Bolivian  Red 
Cross”  to  the  uses  specified  by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1906. 

BRAZIL 

Regulations  for  places  of  amusement. — On  September  16  the 
Diario  Official  published  new  regulations  for  places  of  amusement  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  According  to  the  new  rules  no  place  of  public 
amusement  may  be  opened  without  a  license;  licenses  will  not  be 
issued  for  bull  fights,  cock  fights,  nor  other  spectacles  causing  suffer- 
bg  to  animals;  licenses  will  not  be  issued  for  social  oi^anizations  and 
public  dance  halls  without  investigation  of  the  character  of  the 
directors  or  owners  thereof.  The  renewals  of  licenses  for  social 
organizations  will  be  made  only  after  investigation  show^  that  there 
were  no  complaints  as  to  fights,  gaming,  or  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace.  The  regulations  for  public  places  direct  that  all  passage¬ 
ways  and  exits  shall  be  free  from  large  chairs  or  other  obstructions, 
center  aisles  to  be  at  least  1  meter  wide,  and  side  aisles  at  least  90 


centimeters,  both  opening  into  doors  swinging  out.  No  offensive 
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julvortisements  are  to  be  displayed  nor  those  of  any  medieiiu^  not 
approved  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Advertising  by  means  of 
bands  on  foot  or  in  vehicles,  bells  or  other  noise  nuisances  shall  not 
be  permitted  without  a  license.  Regulations  are  also  given  regarding 
seats  in  theaters  and  motion-picture  houses  and  also  concerning 
carnivals  and  cabarets. 

COSTA  RIC.A 

New  postal  rates. — Tlie  Diario  de  Costa  Rica  of  September  11, 
1924,  publishes  the  new  postal  rates  for  domestic  service,  which  apply 
also  to  the  Republic  of  Ai^entina,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  Salvador,  the  United  States  and  its 
possessions,  Spain  and  its  possessions,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

L.\W  PREVENTINO  CRUELTY  TO  ANIMALS.— On  AugUSt  22,  1924, 
President  Ricardo  Jimenez  issued  a  decree  defining  acts  of  cruelty  to 
animals  which  are  punishable  by  article  558  of  the  Penal  Code,  fines 
from  2  to  60  colon  es  being  imposed  by  that  article.  The  following 
are  stated  to  be  acts  of  cruelty; 

To  strike  a  beast  of  burden  with  a  stick,  iron,  or  other  hard  tool,  or  to  whip 
furiously  such  a  beast  on  the  head,  nose,  flanks,  or  feet;  to  use  sharp  spurs  which 
break  the  skin;  to  use  a  collar  weighing  more  than  2  kilograms  or  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  bit  which  draws  blood;  to  use  a  goad  with  a  point  over  a  centimeter  in  width 
and  sharp  enough  to  break  the  skin;  to  strike,  beat,  or  molest  an  animal  fallen 
under  or  beside  a  vehicle,  before  loosening  the  harness,  or  in  the  case  of  oxen 
l)efore  unyoking  them,  and  allowing  them  to  rest,  when  one  lies  down  and  the 
other  does  not;  to  cause  animals  to  haul  weights  greater  than  their  strength 
permits,  and  to  fail  to  provide  means  of  preventing  chafing  by  the  harness  in  long 
hauls,  and  adequate  rest  periods;  to  load  a  full-sized  vigorous  saddle  animal 
with  more  tlian  125  kilos,  including  the  rider  and  equipment,  or  a  small  animal 
with  more  than  its  carrying  capacity;  to  saddle  an  animal  without  a  saddle  cloth; 
to  use  an  animal  for  draft,  pack,  or  riding  when  w  ounded,  suffering  from  sores,  or 
worn  out;  to  starve,  overwork,  or  deprive  an  animal  of  light,  air,  and  movement; 
to  work  a  saddle,  pack,  or  draft  animal  over  six  hours  without  water  or  food;  to 
transport  quadrupeds  or  bipeds  upside  down,  or  in  heaps,  without  suflicient  space 
or  light,  or  hobbled  for  more  than  three  hours;  to  lead  one  animal  tied  to  the 
tail  of  another;  to  fatten  fowd  forcibly;  to  skin  or  pluck  live  animals  or  throw 
live  animals  to  others  as  food;  not  to  kill  instantly  to  relieve  from  suffering  any 
animals  ordered  killed  by  authority  or  for  public  or  private  food  supply;  to  shut 
fowls  or  other  animals  in  a  pen  too  small  for  freedom  of  movement  and  without 
suflicient  food  and  w-ater  every  twelve  hours;  to  delay  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  the  milking  of  milch  cows,  and  cow’s  separated  from  their  calves;  to  conduct 
cock,  dog,  or  cat  fights,  and  bull  fights  where  barbed  darts  are  used  and  the 
bull  killed;  to  use  sling  shots  or  snares  or  cruelty  of  any  kind  against  song  birds; 
and,  in  general,  to  indulge  in  violence  or  ill  treatment  causing  unnecessary  suffer¬ 
ing  to  animals,  or  to  cause  them  suffering  to  urge  them  to  undue  effort.  For  the 
foregoing  offenses  the  penalty  of  article  558  will  be  applied  to  the  person  guilty  of 
such  acts  of  cruelty,  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  cruelty  being  required. 
(Gacela  Oficial,  .August  28,  1924.) 
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ECUADOR 

Registry  for  identification  by  fingerprints. — By  a  new  law, 
which  become  effective  January  1,  1925,  a  registry  office  has 
been  established  in  connection  ■with  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior.  According  to  this  law  every  person  over  16  years  of  age 
is  obliged  to  obtain  an  identification  card  from  the  registry  office. 
This  card,  w'hich  must  be  renewed  every  year,  will  carry,  among 
other  details,  the  person’s  full  name,  date  of  birth  and  birthplace, 
profession,  nationality,  civil  status,  and  home  address,  besides  his 
signature  and  thumb  print.  The  identification  card  must  be  shown 
on  any  of  the  occasions  specified  in  this  law.  For  foreigners  in 
transit  through  the  Republic  a  passport  will  serve  as  an  identifica¬ 
tion  card  for  the  first  15  days  of  their  stay,  after  which  time  they 
must  apply  to  the  registry  office  for  an  identification  card. 

GUATEMALA 

Appointment  and  regulation  of  .judges. — By  decree  No.  872, 
the  President  has  amended  the  organic  law'  and  regulations  of  the 
judicial  pow'er,  providing  for  the  hearing  of  cases  against  judges  of 
first  instance  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  after  two  days’  notice  to  the 
defendants,  the  defendants  found  guilty  of  delay  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  to  be  fined  from  200  to  500  pesos;  and  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Executive  pow'er  of  justices  of  the  peace  where 
he  deems  necessary  and  the  naming  of  their  salaries  by  him,  said 
justices  to  serve  two  years,  the  term  being  renewable,  and  the  in¬ 
cumbent  subject  to  transfer  to  another  place.  Magistrates,  judges, 
and  other  employees  of  the  judicial  body  arc  required  by  the  decree 
to  be  in  their  offices  daily  and  there  remain  during  business  hours. 
Formerly  justices  of  the  peace  were  elected  and  served  without 
pay.  The  law  became  effective  upon  its  publication  on  August 
8,  1924. 

MEXICO 

Proposed  legislation. — A  bill  on  industrial  accidents  and  occu¬ 
pational  diseases  has  been  submitted  to  the  present  Congress,  which 
will  also,  according  to  the  press,  take  up  the  subject  of  regulations 
for  article  123  of  the  Constitution  of  1917.  The  establishment 
of  old-age  pensions  as  part  of  these  regulations  is  under  discussion. 
This  article  is  concerned  with  provisions  concerning  labor,  including 
such  subjects  as  the  minimum  w'age  and  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration. 

Law  on  suspension  of  payments  by  banks  or  banking  houses. — 
An  extensive  law'  on  this  subject,  whose  terms  were  agreed  upon  at 
the  bankers’  convention  held  some  months  ago  under  Government 
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auspices,  was  signed  on  August  14, 1924,  by  President  Obregon,  its 
publication  being  commenced  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  for  August 
30,  1924.  The  object  of  the  law,  according  to  a  statement  in  the 
Reviata  de  Hacienda,  is  to  avoid  banking  panics. 

PERU 

Merchant  marine  regulations  amended. — An  Executive  decree 
of  August  4  last  makes  some  changes  in  articles  191  and  192  of  the 
merchant  marine  regulations.  The  amendment  to  article  191 
requires  that  all  vessels  leaving  a  Peruvian  port  must  have  a  sailing 
permit,  clean  bill  of  health,  and  a  full  list  of  the  crew.  Nationid 
vessels  must  carry,  besides,  certificates  of  semiyearly  inspection,  and 
a  navigation  permit  or  the  provisional  permit  issued  in  certain 
cases  provided  for  in  articles  354, 355,  and  357  of  the  regulations. 
Article  192  is  amended  to  the  effect  that  a  ship  leaving  a  port  with¬ 
out  the  required  license,  if  she  touches  at  another  port  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  wdll  be  dealt  with  as  stated  in  article  181,  but  if  she  proceed  to 
a  foreign  port  the  agent  of  the  company  to  w’hich  the  vessel  belongs 
will  be  fined  50  to  200  Peruvian  pounds,  according  to  the  type  of  ves¬ 
sel.  Coastwise  ships  are  obliged  to  present  documents  at  every  port 
proving  that  all  lighthouse  charges  have  been  paid;  failure  to  do  this 
will  oblige  them  to  pay  the  charges,  plus  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent. 

SALVADOR 

Regulations  for  domestic  service. — A  Presidential  decree  of 
July  8,  1924,  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial  of  July  25,  1924,  gives 
the  following  regulations  for  domestic  service: 

All  persons  engaged  in  or  desiring  to  engage  in  domestic  service  must  appear  at 
the  Registration  Office  of  Domestic  Service  in  the  capital  or  at  the  offices  of 
mayors  in  other  cities  or  towns  to  register.  They  must  be  over  18  years  of  age, 
free  from  contagious  diseases,  and  of  good  character.  Persons  from  12  to  18 
years  of  age  may  enter  domestic  service  if,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  require¬ 
ments,  they  have  a  written  authorization  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and 
if  they  are  without  means  to  continue  their  studies.  Children  under  the  age 
of  12  may  be  taken  by  respectable  families  as  hijo»  de  caaa,  or  children  of  the 
household,  from  whom  no  work  may  be  exacted  beyond  that  suitable  to  their 
years.  They  must  be  allowed  rest  from  6  p.  m.  and  not  required  to  rise  before 
5  a.  m.  Every  such  child  must  be  registered  in  the  domestic  service  office  by  the 
person  taking  one  into  his  household.  The  person  having  such  a  child  under 
his  care  niust  see  that  the  child  is  sent  to  school  fur  two  hours  each  day,  or  be 
responsible  for  his  learning  to  read  and  write  if  there  be  no  school. 

Any  person  desiring  to  become  a  domestic  servant  must  register  at  the  Offiee 
of  Domestic  Service  his  name,  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  his  address,  whether 
he  is  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  and  must  furnish  a  certificate  of  good  character 
from  two  or  more  reputable  persons.  He  must  also  state  whether  he  knows  how 
to  read  and  write.  The  physician  of  the  domestic  service  office  shall  examine 
every  applicant,  stating  whether  or  not  he  is  in  good  health.  A  healthy  applicant 
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trill  receive  from  the  domestic  service  office  an  identification  book  containing 
the  record  of  his  registration  and  examination,  as  well  as  particulars  relative  to 
previous  employment. 

Carrying  of  firearms. — By  Presidential  decree  of  June  28,  1924, 
mayors  of  the  municipalities  of  the  Republic  are  forbidden  to  issue 
permits  for  the  carrying  of  firearms  within  the  limits  of  the  munici¬ 
pality  except  to  public  officers  in  discharge  of  their  duty.  Permits 
already  issued  are  valid  until  December  31,  1924.  Persons  traveling 
are  permitted  to  carry  firearms  without  a  permit.  This  measure 
was  taken  because  it  was  believed  that  firearms,  instead  of  being  a 
protection  to  reputable  persons,  have  proved  a  menace,  since  they 
could  be  obtained  by  irresponsible  or  criminal  persons.  The  full 
text  of  this  regulation  is  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  July 
11, 1924. 


INTERNATIONAL 

TREATIES 


AROENTl.VA-VENEZUELA 


General  treaty  of  arbitration. — This  general  treaty  of 
arbitration  upon  questions  relative  to  the  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  conventions  celebrated  or  to  be  celebrated  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  of  the  differences  in  interpretation  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  was  signed  in  duplicate  in 
Caracas  on  July  22, 1911,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  in  the  same 
city  on  May  24,  1924. 


DOMINICAN  republic-united  STATES 


Agreement  between  the  Dominican  Repubuc  and  the 
United  States. — By  an  exchange  of  notes  effected  on  September  25, 
1924,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  United  States  concluded  a 
commercial  agreement,  providing  for  unconditional  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  with  respect  to  customs  duties  and  other  chaises 
affecting  commerce.  This  treaty  will  continue  in  force  until  30  days 
after  notice  of  its  termination  shall  have  been  given  by  either  party. 
In  the  event,  however,  that  either  the  Dominican  Republic  or  the 
United  States  shall  be  prevented  by  legislative  action  from  giving  full 
effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  agreement,  it  shall  automatically  lapse. 


PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBIJCS 

Ratification  of  treaty  and  conventions.-  On  June  30,  1924, 
the  Cuban  Senate  approved  the  treaty  to  prevent  armed  conflicts 
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between  the  American  States,  concluded  at  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States,  held  in  Santiago  in  1923,  and  also  the 
conventions,  subscribed  at  the  same  conference,  relating  to  publicity 
of  customhouse  documents,  uniformity  of  nomenclature  for  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  merchandise,  and  the  protection  of  trade-marks.  The 
above-mentioned  treaty  and  conventions  were  ratified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Cuba  on  August  2,  1924.  {Gateta  OJicial,  Cuba,  August  26, 
1924.) 

PERU-VENEZUEL.\ 

Arbitration  tre.aty. — The  arbitration  treaty  conclmled  in  Lima 
between  Peru  and  Venezuela  on  March  14,  1923,  was  ratified  by  the 
National  Peruvian  Congress  on  January  21,  1924,  and  approved  by 
President  Leguia  on  January  28  of  the  same  year.  It  was  also  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  on  July  3,  1923,  and  by  President 
G6mez  on  February  20,  1924.  Ratifications  were  exchanged 

in  Lima  in  September,  1924. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
kANDEDUCATION; 

ARGENTINA 

Second  University  Congress. — The  Second  Annual  University 
Congress  of  Argentina  w'as  opened  in  Buenos  Aires  on  September  12. 
The  plenary  inaugural  session  was  attended  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  deans  of  the  Universities  of  La  Plata,  Buenos  Aires, 
Cordoba,  the  Littoral  and  Tucumdn,  as  w'ell  as  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction.  The  165  delegates  from  the  five  national 
universities  discussed  40  subjects  relating  to  higher  education. 

Arbor  Day. — ^ArborUay  w'as  celebrated  in  Buenos  Aires  on  August 
24  under  the  auspices  of  the  ArgentineForestry  Association.  Schools 
Nos.  1,  4,  9,  and  15  and  the  Patricios  troop  of  Boy  Scouts  took  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  tree  planting.  Dr.  Manuel  Marla  Oliver  spoke  in 
behalf  of  the  Forestry  Association  on  the  significance  of  planting 
trees,  and  what  trees  mean  in  the  life  of  a  people.  Seeds  were 
distributed  to  the  audience  at  the  conclusion  of  the  program. 


Children’s  league  for  protection  of  trees. — In  the  Evaristo 
Valle  School  in  La  Paz  a  league  has  been  organized  among  the  pupils 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  in  the  children  a  proper  appreciation  of 
trees  and  plants,  and  of  teaching  them  to  protect  the  shrubbery  in  the 
public  parks. 
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BRAZIL 

Reorganization  of  municipal  schools. — The  Teachers’  League 
has  submitted  to  the  municipality  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  plan  for  the 
reorganization  of  the  municipal  school  system,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  main  points: 

The  division  of  education  into  three  branches — primary,  voca¬ 
tional,  and  normal — to  be  taught  only  by  normal-school  graduates  or 
those  who  otherwise  qualify;  the  division  of  primary  education  into 
two  sections — fundamental  and  complementary — of  three  years  each, 
taking  children  from  7  to  16  years,  those  over  14  being  eligible  for 
night  schools;  group  schools  able  to  provide  schooling  for  up  to 
1,000  children  and  provided  with  a  school  dental  clinic  and  medical 
clinic  for  the  district  as  well  as  the  offices  of  the  inspector  and  other 
officials;  school  hours  to  be  arranged  for  three  groups  of  pupils — first 
group  8  to  12,  second  group  1  to  5,  and  third  group  6  to  10,  the 
building  thus  being  utilized  for  a  large  number  of  pupils;  night 
schools  to  bo  either  for  boys  or  for  girls;  teachers  to  begin  their 
career  in  rural  classes  and  be  advanced  to  teaching  in  city  schools. 
The  teaching  profession  is  also  defined,  qualifications  being  given,  as 
well  as  suggestions  as  to  proper  salaries. 

chile 

A  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION. — On  August  9,  1924,  was  Celebrated 
the  centenary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Concepcidn  secondary  school, 
where  many  prominent  Chileans  were  educated  and  whoso  standing 
to-day  is  due  especially  to  the  patronage  and  cooperation  of  Sr.  Jos6 
Mercedes  Garcia,  who  devoted  50  years  of  his  life  to  this  institution. 
This  school  also  served  as  a  foundation  for  the  University  of  Con- 
cepci6n,  whose  establishment  is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  Sr.  Virginio 
G6mez,  Sr.  Enrique  Molina,  and  Sr.  Augusto  Rivera  Parza. 

New  university. — A  donation  consisting  of  a  piece  of  ground  and 
the  funds  to  found  a  seat  of  learning  to  be  known  as  the  University 
of  Valparaiso,  a  branch  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Santiago,  has 
been  made  by  Sra.  Brown  do  Ariztia,  Sra.  Brown  de  Brunett,  Sr. 
Rafael  Ariztia,  of  Valparaiso,  and  the  late  mother  of  the  two  ladies 
named. 

Lectures  on  the  care  of  children. — Lectures  on  prenatal  care, 
feeding  of  the  child  during  the  first  year,  child  labor,  rest,  sleep, 
and  protection  of  the  child  against  tuberculosis  have  recently  been 
given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  University  in  Santiago. 

COSTA  RICA 

Free  scholarships. — The  Oaceta  Ojicial  of  August  21,  1924,  pub¬ 
lishes  Decree  58  by  which  the  State  establishes  a  “Patronato”  or 
15678— 24t— Bull.  12 - 7 
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fund  for  the  benefit  of  Costa  Rican  students  without  means  to 
pursue  studies  abroad,  furnishing  20  scholarships  by  which  4 
students  from  San  Jos^  and  3  students  from  each  t)f  the  Provinces 
of  Cartago,  Heredia,  Alajuela,  and  Guanacaste  and  2  from  the  I 
Provinces  of  Puntarenas  and  Limon  may  engage  in  scientific  studies  I 
in  other  countries.  ] 

CUBA  I 

Distribution  of  seed  for  school  gardens. — Through  a  circular  1 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  the  provincial  school  boards 
were  informed  that  a  commercial  firm  of  Habana  has  offered  packages 
of  seed  for  free  distribution  among  schools  having  gardens. 

ECUADOR  *  I 

First  Ecuadorean  Co.ngress  of  University  wStudents. — The  j 

First  Ecuadorean  Congress  of  University  Students  was  formally 
opened  in  Ambato  on  August  28  last,  delegates  from  all  the  universi¬ 
ties  participating.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  by  the  congress 
were;  The  amendment  of  the  statutes  of  the  Students’  Federation; 
an  investigation  of  the  attitude  of  the  student  body  in  regard  to 
the  actual  organization  of  Ecuadorean  universities;  a  study  of  i 

the  attitude  taken  by  the  stu<lents  in  regard  to  social  and  political  • 

problems;  and  also  the  preparation  and  organization  of  a  program 
for  extending  the  scope  of  the  universities. 

GUATEMALA 

Me.xican  STUDENTS  TO  VISIT  Gu-\TEMALA. — Twcntv  students  of  the 
School  of  ('hemical  Sciences  of  the  University  of  Mexico  are  to  visit 
Guatemala  in  January,  1925,  after  their  graduation.  They  are  to 
be  the  guests  of  the  Republic  and  will  give  lectures  on  their  field  of 
work  during  their  stay.  This  visit,  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  promote 
the  fraternization  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  was  planned  by  Dr.  | 
Eduardo  Aguirre  Velasquez,  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Mexico. 

Self-government  in  Secondary' School.— On  August  16,  after  a 
series  of  explanatory  talks  and  discussions  by  pupils  and  teachers, 
the  director  of  the  Western  National  Institute  for  Boys  established 
self-government  in  that  school. 

Library  activities. — A  children’s  library  has  been  opened  in 
Guatemala  City  in  a  room  of  the  offices  of  Licenciado  Villacorta, 
Political  Chief  of  the  Department.  The  idea  was  that  of  Doha 
Natalia  Gorriz,  who  has  hoped  to  see  it  realized  for  some  time. 
Various  diplomats  have  promised  magazines  and  other  publications 
suitable  for  children. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Education  recently  ordered  that  maps, 
books,  and  publications,  as  well  as  a  monthly  subvention  of  1,000 
pesos,  be  given  to  the  director  general  of  the  Laborers’  Cooperative 
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and  Savings  Association  of  Guatemala  City  for  the  society’s  library, 
which  will  now'  be  open  daily  with  a  librarian  in  charge  up  to  10  p.  m. 

The  Mexican  Library  of  Guatemala  City,  under  the  management 
of  the  poet  Kafael  Arevalo  Martinez,  is  the  center  each  Saturday  of  a 
gathering  of  men  of  letters,  artists,  journalists,  and  musicians.  On 
August  10  a  Mexican  program  was  given,  the  Mexican  Minister  and 
lus  wife  being  in  attendance  and  enjoying  the  Mexican  songs  and 
recitations  given  in  honor  of  their  country. 

HONDURAS 

Campaign  against  illiteracy. — Readers  and  pamphlets  on  arith¬ 
metic  and  writing  are  being  distributed,  free  of  charge,  among  the 
persons  interested  in  the  campaign  against  illiteracy  which  has  been 
conducted  for  the  last  four  years  by  the  teachers  of  the  Boys’  Normal 
School  in  Tegucigalpa,  an  office  having  been  established  for  the 
purpose.  Diplomas  of  honor  will  be  awarded  the  persons  w'ho  teach 
20  or  more  Hondurans  to  read. 

MEXICO 

Educational  progress  during  President  Obregon’s  admin¬ 
istration. — The  following  facts  regarding  education  during  the  four 
years  of  President  Obregdn’s  administration,  wdiich  ended  November 
30,  1924,  are  gleaned  from  an  article  appearing  in  El  Universal,  of 
Mexico  City,  for  September  16; 

The  first  important  step  taken  by  the  National  University  in  1920  was  a 
campaign  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  National  Department  of  Education, 
which  was  successful.  In  addition  to  the  National  Preparatory  School,  which, 
as  its  name  indicates,  prepares  students  for  the  University  in  Mexico  City,  the 
latter  is  made  up  of  the  Colleges  of  Chemical  Science,  Dentistry,  Medicine,  Engi¬ 
neering,  Law,  and  Liberal  Arts,  more  than  2,500,000  pesos  being  expended 
annually  for  higher  education.  In  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  several  courses 
in  pedagogy,  psychology,  and  similar  subjects  have  recently  been  introduced, 
these  courses  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  a  future  Teachers’  College.  Vacation 
courses  for  Mexican  and  foreign  teachers  were  also  established. 

The  primary  school  division  of  the  Department  of  Education,  also  a  recent 
creation,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  Federal  primary  schools,  including  those  in  the 
Federal  District  and  those  in  the  States  supported  by  national  funds,  as  well  as 
technical  schools,  normal  schools,  evening  schools  for  workers,  kindergartens, 
and  other  centers  of  education  and  culture,  to  the  total  number  of  2,500.  The 
expenditure  therefor  is  approximately  4,500,000  pesos. 

School  medical  service  in  the  Federal  District  has  been  greatly  improved, 
the  medical  inspectors  making  daily  visits  to  the  schools,  giving  health  exami¬ 
nations,  and  takibg  other  measures  to  secure  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Dis¬ 
pensaries  have  been  opened  for  the  treatment  of  the  teeth,  skin,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  throat.  Schools  are  regularly  disinfected.  The  courtesy  of  this  service  is 
extended  whenever  possible  to  the  Federal  schools  in  the  States. 

Industrial  and  commercial  instruction  in  the  Republic  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Education.  At  present  there  are  in  Mexico  City 
tkree  trade  schools  for  young  men  and  five  for  young  women.  One  of  the  four 
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commercial  schools  is  exclusively  for  young  women,  all  these  schools  having  both 
night  and  day  classes.  There  are  also  many  evening  schools  for  men  and  womeo 
workers,  where  they  are  taught  elementary  subjects  and  small  industries.  It  it 
expected  that  the  following  will  shortly  be  established:  Railway  workers’  school, 
school  for  the  preparation  of  technical  teachers,  vocational  school  for  men, 
graphic  arts  school,  and  a  department  of  government  accounting.  Vocatioul 
schools  have  also  been  opened  in  the  most  important  cities  of  the  country,  such 
as  Guadalajara,  Puebla,  Orizaba,  Morelia,  Culiac^n,  Tepic,  and  others.  Four 
million  pesos  were  spent  on  this  branch  of  education  in  1923. 

During  1922,  the  6rst  year  of  its  existence,  the  Library  Section  distributed 
gratis  80,000  volumes  to  towns,  schools,  workers’  organizations,  public  librariei, 
and  other  bodies.  Up  to  1924  this  section  had  given  out  350,000  volumes  and 
created  928  libraries  in  various' towns  and  cities,  increasing  the  number  to  13 
in  the  Federal  District,  which  includes  the  old  and  magnificent  National  Library, 
as  well  as  the  new  Ibero-.\merican  Library,  next  to  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Cheap  editions  of  Greek  and  other  classics  have  been  published,  and  a 
monthly  magazine,  El  Libro  y  d  Pueblo,  is  devoted  especially  to  books  published 
in  Spanish  in  any  country. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  the  Federal  schools  according  to  the  method  of  Sefior 
Best-Maugard,  which  is  an  application  of  early  primitive  motives  to  the  modem 
life  of  the  race.  Some  of  the  work  of  Mexican  school  children  exhibited  in  the 
show  of  Independent  Artists  in  New  York  received  high  praise. 

The  Bureau  of  Physical  Education,  one  of  the  most  important  new  branches 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  works  in  all  the  schools,  from  the  primary  up 
to  the  university,  as  well  as  in  public  athletic  centers.  Its  labors  were  begun  in 
1922,  the  School  of  Physical  Education,  which  now  has  400  students,  having 
been  founded  the  following  year,  which  also  saw  the  formation  of  the  Alliance 
of  Teachers  of  Physical  Education.  Many  swimming  pools  have  been  provided 
for  the  schools,  and  interest  in  athletics  has  been  greatly  promoted,  as  testified 
in  numerous  public  competitions.  This  year  traveling  teachers  are  carrying 
instruction  in  this  important  department  of  education  to  all  parts  of  the  Republic. 

Choral  singing  in  schools,  in  workers’  centers,  and  in  army  barracks  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  fields  of  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Esthetic  Culture  since  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  1921.  More  than  200  festivals  in  the  open  air  or  in  theaters  or  other 
halls  have  been  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau,  Mexican  folk 
songs  receiving  especial  attention.  Sixty  thousand  persons  were  present  at  the 
performance  in  the  stadium  in  Mexico  City.  Workers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  learn  to  play  some  of  the  simpler  instruments,  and  the  bureau  has  also 
presented  some  theatrical  performances. 

The  National  Museum  of  Archeology,  History,  and  Ethnology,  founded  in  the 
time  of  the  Viceroy  Bucareli  (1771-1779),  possesses  very  extensive  and  rich 
collections.  Its  staff  of  experts  is  constantly  making  investigations  on  anthro¬ 
pology,  archeology,  aboriginal  ethnology,  colonial  ethnology,  and  history, 
and  publishing  valuable  reports.  More  than  940,000  persons,  many  of  them 
distinguished  foreigners,  have  visited  the  museum  during  the  last  four  years. 

The  building  operations  of  the  department  are  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  for  the 
Repair  and  Construction  of  Buildings,  which  has  erected  numerous  handsome 
modern  edifices  in  Mexico  City.  Of  these  the  first  is  that  which  houses  the 
department  itself,  a  beautiful  three-story  structure  built  around  two  large  patios, 
first  occupied  in  July,  1922.  The  bureau  has  also  made  over,  at  a  cost  of  455, 8W 
pesos,  a  building  for  use  as  an  annex  to  the  Preparatory  School;  a  former  barracks 
for  the  Gabriela  Mistral  Vocational  School  for  Girls,  the  expense  being  122,670 
pesos;  a  former  church  for  the  Ibero-American  Library,  at  a  cost  of  37,506  pesos; 
the  building  for  the  Men’s  Normal  School,  at  a  cost  of  19,493  pesos;  and  the 
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College  of  Chemical  Sciences,  at  a  cost  of  81,435  pesos.  General  repairs  amounted 
to  150,696  pesos. 

New  schools  include:  Benito  Judrez,  with  62  classrooms,  playground,  stadium 
for  5,000  persons,  swimming  pool,  and  library,  costing  500,452  pesos;  Jos6  Marfa 
Morelos,  with  80  classrooms,  a  library,  stadium,  athletic  field,  swimming  pool, 
and  garden,  costing  461,916  pesos;  Belisario  Dominguez,  capacity  2,000  pupils, 
with  stadium  for  3,000  spectators  and  swimming  pool,  and  on  the  same  grounds 
the  Cervantes  library,  which  has  10,000  volumes  for  adults  and  2,000  for  children; 
the  building  which  will  house  the  school  for  training  technical  teachers,  and 
that  for  railway  workers,  costing  173,732  pesos;  and  the  newsboys’  home,  to 
cost  about  22,463  pesos.  The  National  Stadium,  erected  at  an  expenditure  of 
549,716  pesos  and  seating  50,000  persons,  should  also  be  mentioned,  most  of  the 
cost,  however,  having  been  secured  from  voluntary  contributions. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  lack  of  space  prevented  mention  of  the 
cultural  missions  to  rural  sections,  which  have  several  times  been 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Bulletin. 

Foreign  professors  in  University. — Dr.  Bernardo  Gastdlum, 
Secretary  of  Public  Education,  recently  announced  that  next  year 
it  is  planned  to  invite  two  American  or  European  professors  to 
give  courses  in  each  of  the  colleges  composing  the  University  (see 
note  above).  Doctor  Gastdlum  believes  in  seeking  international 
fraternity  through  the  bonds  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

Scholarship  in  American  School. — Ricardo  Ampudia,  15  years 
old,  has  been  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Education  as 
the  Preparatory  School  student  to  receive  the  two-year  scholarship 
in  the  American  School  in  Mexico  City  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Beecher 
Warren,  former  ambassador  to  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA 

Open-air  school. — Father  Fdlix  Pereira,  who  teaches  a  free 
school  for  poor  children  in  Le6n,  has  begun  holding  his  classes  in  the 
Parque  Central,  so  that  the  children  may  have  the  benefit  of  fresh 
air  and  sunshine. 

PANAMA 

PuBuc  INSTRUCTION. — Tlie  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress 
at  its  opening  session  on  September  6,  1924,  stated  that  the  primary 
school  program  had  been  revised  during  the  year  by  a  competent 
committee,  and  that,  as  part  of  the  Government  plan  to  improve  the 
educational  system  as  well  as  to  enlui^e  it,  a  conference  of  public 
instruction  inspectors,  also  attended  by  the  principals  of  schools,  was 
called  from  March  10  to  21,  1924.  Teachers’  examinations  were 
given  for  the  first  time  in  the  past  May  for  persons  not  graduates 
of  normal  schools  holding  a  teaching  position  for  less  than  two  years, 
and  to  aspirants  for  such  positions.  (Due  to  the  increased  number  of 
schools  the  number  of  normal  graduates  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
vacancies  on  the  teaching  staff.) 
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Eight  school  libraries,  in  the  towns  of  David,  Santiago,  Las  Tablas, 
Chitr6,  Aguadulce,  Penom4,  Ckdon,  and  Bocas  del  Toro,  were  estab¬ 
lished  with  excellent  results.  Motion-picture  machines  and  educa¬ 
tional  films  were  purchased  for  the  International  Institute  and  the 
Women’s  Normal  School,  and  the  Model  School  at  Las  Tablas  is 
also  to  be  equipped.  Children  of  school  age  are  estimated  to  number 
about  80,000,  of  whom  approximately  50,000  are  registered  in  the 
schools.  It  is  hoped  to  increase  the  number  of  fine  school  buildings,  of 
which  the  community  may  be  proud,  and  to  provide  school  facilities 
even  in  remote  mountain  districts. 

Arbor  Day. — The  Government  has  issueil  an  order  that  Arbor 
Day  be  celebrateil  on  the  third  Friday  of  August  by  the  public 
schools  with  exercises  which  will  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  desire 
to  plant  and  protect  trees  and  shrubs. 

Inspection  of  kindergartens. — National  kindei-garten  inspec¬ 
tion  has  been  established  to  keep  the  standard  uniform,  the  teachers 
in  touch  with  the  newest  methods,  and  the  classes  supplied  with 
materials.  Periodic  conferences  for  kindergarten  teachers  are  to  be 
held. 

PARAGUAY 

University  confr.vternity.— On  July  18,- 1924,  the  students  of 
the  Medical  School  of  Buenos  Aires  appointed  Sr.  Kuperto  L.  Repeto 
to  carry  a  message  to  their  colleagues,  the  students  of  the  Medical 
School  of  Asuncidn,  part  of  which  follows: 

We  take  advatitage  of  the  opportunity  offered  us  fjy  reason  of  the  trip  of  our 
fellow  student,  Sr.  Roberto  L.  Repeto,  to  extend  our  best  greetings  to  the  medical 
students  of  Asuncion.  Although  separated  from  each  other  by  many  miles  of 
territory,  we  do  not  forget  our  dear  friends  in  Paraguay.  .  .  . 

On  his  return,  our  ambassador,  who  travels  without  credentials  or  vexatious 
protocols,  will  bring  back  to  us  word  which  will  acquaint  us  fully  with  the  uni¬ 
versity  organization  of  Paraguay.  We  hope,  in  this  humble  manner,  to  be  able 
to  cooperate  in  the  great  cause  of  Latin  American  solidarity,  a  cause  which  we 
hope  has  among  you  many  ardent  admirers.  Perhaps  some  day  all  the  students 
of  this  school  will  be  able  to  come  together  to  see  you;  in  the  meanwhile  we  are 
sending  this  our  ambassador  to  tell  you  that  the  doors  of  our  liome  are  wide  open 
to  you,  and  our  hearts  bound  together  with  yours.  .  .  . 

To  this  message  the  medical  students  of  Paraguay  replied  in  part 
as  foUow's: 

The  great  ideals  of  Latin- American  solidarity  which  you  proclaim  arc  identical 
with  the  ideal  prevailing  among  the  younger  generation  of  this  land,  somewhat 
forgotten  by  her  neighboring  sister  Republics,  because  of  her  geographic  situation 
and  the  events  of  her  heroic  and 'cruel  history.  Engaged  as  we  are  in  the  great 
efifort  of  national  reconstruction,  .  .  .  our  thoughts  of  Americanism  have 
not  gone  far  beyond  a  lovely  dream,  very  dear  to  our  hearts.  .  .  . 

We  are  sure,  dear  friends  of  .Argentina,  that  just  as  soon  as  we  know  one  another 
better,  then  we  shall  learn  to  love  each  other  more. 
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School  of  Agriculture. — The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  Congress  a  project  for  the  foundation  of  a  School  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  be  located  in  the  Botanical  Garden  in  Asuncidn.  The 
project  calls  for  an  appropriation  of  400,000  pesos  for  installation 
expenses  and  .50,000  pesos  monthly  for  the  upkeep  of  the  school. 

URUGUAY 

Textbooks  for  public  schools. — The  National  Council  of  Pri¬ 
mary  and  Normal  Education  recently  approved  a  resolution  stating 
that  the  authors  of  textbooks  officially  adopted  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  could  not  make  any  modification  in  the  contents  of  their 
books  without  first  securing  the  authorization  of  the  covmcil. 

Scholarships  for  rural  teachers. — The  National  Council  of 
Primary  and  Normal  Education  has  created  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Montevideo  3(i  scholarships  for  rural  teachers,  2  for  each  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  teaehers  obtaining  the  scholarships  will  act  as  supply 
teachers  in  case  of  temporary  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
Montevideo  primary  schools.  The  scholarships  will  last  until 
the  teachers  complete  their  secondary  course. 

International  Exposition  of  Decorative  and  Industrial 
Arts. — Owing  to  the  celebration  of  the  International  Exposition  of 
Decorative  and  Industrial  Arts,  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  1925,  in  which 
exposition  will  be  shown  the  great  progress  made  in  tliis  field  of 
human  activity  by  all  the  countries  of  the  civilized  world,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Education  of  Uruguay  has  prepared  an  extensive 
report  showing  the  importance  and  desirability  of  securing  the  coop¬ 
eration  and  participation  in  this  exposition  of  all  the  national  indus¬ 
trial  schools.  Judging  by  the  groat  progress  attained  in  this  branch 
of  education  in  Uruguay,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  participation 
of  this  Republic  in  the  Parisian  exhibit  will  be  a  real  exponent  of  its 
great  artistic  and  industrial  advancement. 


VENEZUELA 

Regulation  for  public  instruction. — The  President  of  the 
Republic  has  issued  a  decree  giving  regulations  for  primary  schools 
and  obligatory  .school  attendance,  and  secondary  schools  and  teach¬ 
ing  positions,  as  well  as  official  inspection  of  schools.  The  completion 
of  four  years  of  elementary  school  work  is  required  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  14,  remitteil,  however,  if  no  free  school 
facilities  are  available  w'ithin  two  kilometers.  The  complete  text  of 
this  decree  appears  in  the  extra  number  of  the  Gaceta  OJicial  of 
August  28,  1924. 


BRAZII. 

Chilean  and  Brazilian  clerks’  unions. — The  Chilean  Clerks’ 
Union  sent  during  September  to  the  Brazilian  Clerks’  Union  a  letter 
mentioning  the  feat  of  the  young  Brazilian  Boy  Scout  Alvaro  Silva, 
who  walked  from  Brazil  to  Chile,  and  forwarded  statutes  and  maga¬ 
zines  requesting  similar  matter  from  the  Brazilian  association.  The 
Brazilian  xmion  has  planned  to  deliver  a  fraternal  message  for 
the  Chilean  association  to  the  Chilean  ambassador. 

CHILE 

Employees  and  laborers’  houses. — A  bill  on  the  housing  of 
persons  of  the  middle  class  and  laborers  was  presented  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  last  August.  It  is  hoped  that  a  project  of  such  vital 
importance  to  all  classes  concerned  ^vill  be  favorably  considered  by 
Congress. 

COLOMBIA 

Ll\ borers’  houses. — See  page  1283. 

CUBA 

Observation  of  eight-hour  law. — A  resolution  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor  calls  the  attention 
of  proprietors  of  stores  and  similar  establishments  to  the  necessity 
for  strict  observance  of  article  9  of  the  eight-hour  law  regulations,  by 
which  they  are  obliged  to  keep  a  registry  book,  marking  the  time  the 
clerks  come  to  work,  when  they  leave,  and  the  number  of  hours 
employed.  The  registry  must  be  signed  by  the  employee. 

Library  for  workmen. — The  library  for  workmen,  foimded  in 
Habana,  due  to  the  initiative  and  generosity  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Guerrero, 
whose  name  it  now  bears,  has  during  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
proved  of  great  service.  This  library,  which  now  contains  304 
volumes  and  a  number  of  magazines  and  newspapers,  is  located  in 
the  building  of  the  National  Labor  Union. 

ECUADOR 

Profit-sharing  project. — The  Building  and  Loan  Association  of 
Quito  has  under  consideration  a  very  important  amendment  to  its 
statutes,  which  is  that  giving  their  employees  a  share  in  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  company’,  on  a  percentage  basis,  thus  realizing  the  modem 
ideal  of  oi^anizing  industry  on  the  basis  of  recognizing  the  right  of 
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labor  to  participate  in  the  profits  resulting  from  its  cooperation  with 
capital. 

MEXICO 

Government  Department  of  Labor  proposed. — The  daily  press 
states  that  it  is  reported  that  labor  organizations  have  formulated  a 
plan  for  establishing  a  cabinet  portfolio  of  labor,  subjects  pertaining 
to  which  are  now  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Industry,  C'ommerce,  and  Labor.  While  this  plan  awaits  congres¬ 
sional  action,  it  is  hoped  to  open  labor  offices  in  all  the  States  and 
Territories  of  the  Republic,  one  of  their  duties  to  be  to  report  on  labor 
supply  and  demand. 

Labor  convention. — The  sixth  convention  of  the  Confederacidn 
Regional  Obrera  Mexican,  the  Mexican  Federation  of  Labor  Unions, 
was  held  in  Ciudad  Judrez,  Chihuahua,  from  November  17  to  23, 
1924.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  a  later  edition. 


ARGENTINA 


Boy  Scouts’  walking  trip. — Capt.  Lorenzo  Stewart  Usher,  of 
the  Alberdi  troop  of  Boy  Seouts  of  Santa  F6  Province,  and  Juan 
Manuel  Cortinez,  lieutenant  captain  of  the  same  troop,  propose  to 
carry  out  a  suggestion  of  America,  a  magazine  of  Santa  F6,  which 
has  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  walking  trip  to  W^ashington  to 
be  undertaken  by  Scouts.  When  they  arrive  in  the  American  Capital 
they  are  to  plant  several  seeds  from  the  historic  pine  of  San  Lorenzo. 
The  Scouts  left  Buenos  Aires  for  Chile  on  August  31  to  follow  the 
route  taken  by  Bolfvar.  From  Santiago  they  will  go  to  Peru,  thence 
to  Bolivia,  and  so  northward.  The  boys  estimate  that  this  walking 
trip  will  take  about  two  years. 

Congress  of  Youth. — A  Congress  of  Youth  has  been  called  to 
take  place  in  Buenos  Aires  in  May,  1925.  The  themes  to  be  discussed 
at  this  first  South  American  Congress  of  Youth  are: 

How  can  popular  sentiment  be  encouraged  in  favor  of  American  fraternity? 
VS  hat  are  the  most  practical  methods  for  encouraging  the  exchange  of  ideas 
between  the  youth  of  the  various  countries?  How  shall  difiiculties  of  a  geograph¬ 
ical,  economic,  and  political  nature  be  removed  where  they  now  hinder  inter¬ 
course  between  the  youth  of  American  countries?  The  establishment  of  a  Casa 
de  America,  or  American  clubhouse,  in  each  national  capital.  The  legal  feder¬ 
ation  or  mutual  moral  support  of  all  centers  of  culture  of  American  youth  in 
l>ehalf  of  this  fraternal  movement.  Toward  what  does  the  participation  of 
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woman  in  the  yoiitli  movement  tend?  Is  it  already  a  factor  in  the  progress, 
culture,  and  union  of  the  continent? 

Children’s  theater. — The  city  of  Rosario,  the  capital  of  Sanu 
F6  Province,  plans  to  establish  a  children’s  theater  to  give  perform¬ 
ances  in  different  sections  in  parks  and  plazas  thus  providing  whole-  i 
some  recreation  for  children,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  draw-  ideas  of 
the  drama  and  of  life  from  improper  or  unsuitable  moving  pictures. 

BRAZIL 

First  exposition  of  work  of  league  for  the  blind. — On 
September  14,  1924,  the  first  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  League 
for  the  Blind  was  opene<l  in  Rio  do  Janeiro  by  the  prefect  of  the 
Federal  District.  Tlie  proceeds  of  this  exposition  will  be  given  to 
the  fund  for  the  construction  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Blind  of  Brazil. 

The  opening  of  the  exposition  was  made  more  interesting  by  the 
performance  of  a  band  compose<l  entirely  of  blind  musicians.  Two  [ 
blind  young  women  from  the  Benjamin  Constant  Institute  gave 
exhibitions  of  their  skill  with  the  neetlle,  while  two  blind  young  men 
show"e<l  specimens  of  Braille  writing.  Work  of  persons  who  were  ^ 
not  blind  was  also  on  exhibit,  as  these  are  also  members  of  the  league. 

The  plans  for  the  new  asylum  were  on  view. 

CHILE 

Mothers’  and  children’s  aid. — Founded  by  a  group  of  philan¬ 
thropic  women  in  cooperation  wdth  many  of  the  doctors  of  the  city, 
a  Mothers’  and  Children’s  Aid  has  been  conducted  for  the  last  three 
years  in  Valparaiso,  which  has  been  of  great  help  to  workers’  families, 
special  attention  being  given  to  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  thus 
reducing  infant  mortality. 

Chiu>rex’s  lunches. — For  the  purpose  of  reducing  child  mortality 
by  providing  children  with  the  right  food,  a  movement  has  been 
started  in  Santiago  to  establish  free  lunches  for  children  so  that  they 
may  receive  the  right  kind  of  food. 

School  dental  service. — There  are  dental  clinics  in  35  of  the 
Chilean  public  schools,  of  which  15  are  connected  wnth  the  normal 
schools  and  20  with  other  schools"  in  the  Republic.  According  to  a 
report  rendered  by  Sr.  Alejandro  Manhood,  director  of  the  Dental 
School,  this  service  has  proved  satisfactory,  the  work  accomplished 
showing  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  health 
education. 

COLOMBIA  I 

Bills  on  social  hygiene  and  visual  education. — Two  inter¬ 
esting  bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  Committee  on  Social  Welfare  and  Promotion  of  Agriculture. 
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The  first  provides  for  the  extension  of  public  health  work  to  cover 
inspection  of  water,  sewers,  foods,  and  medicines,  including  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  production  and  sale  of  alcoholic  drinks;  and  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  study  of  school  hygiene  and  opening  a  campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  epidemics.  The  second  bill  provides  for  the  use  of 
traveling  motion-picture  exhibits  mounted  on  trucks  as  a  means 
of  diffusing  visually  in  rural  districts  the  elementarj’  principles  of 
hygiene  and  agriculture. 

Laborers’  houses. — In  a  suburb  of  Bogota  a  group  of  small 
houses  with  gardens  attached  has  been  built  for  laborers’  families  by 
the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  Two  rows  of  8  houses  each  were 
recently  finished  and  more  will  he  built  later.  During  the  last  12 
years  this  society  has  constructed  59  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Bogota, 
35  of  which  constitute  the  St.  Vincent  <levelopment  and  24  that  of 
Ozaman.  providing  simple  but  hygienic  housing  for  500  persons 
with  abundance  of  air,  light,  and  flowers. 

Day  nursery. — Under  the  direction  of  the  municipal  inspector  of 
the  Bogota  market  a  day  nursery  has  been  established  in  the  upper 
story  of  the  new'  building  for  the  children  of  the  women  occupying 
the  stalls.  Nurses  employed  for  the  purpose  will  care  for  the  cliildren. 

costa  RICA 

Law’  preventing  cruelty  to  animals.— See  page  1208. 


CUBA 

Social  Hygiene  League. — In  connection  with  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment  a  Social  Hygiene  League  has  been  organized.  By  means  of 
public  lectures  and  scientific  propaganda  the  league  will  w’age  an 
intensive  campaign  against  venereal  disease. 

Campaign  against  typhoid  fever. — The  Health  Department  is 
carrying  on  an  important  campaign  against  typhoid  fever.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Lopez  del  Valle,  the  Director  of  Sanitation,  addressed  a  circular  to 
the  heads  of  local  sanitary  boards  recommending  to  them  means 
of  eliminating  typhoid  fever,  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  benefits 
of  inoculation.  (By  presidential  decree  of  August  2,  1924,  such 
moculation  was  made  obligatory  for  all  inliabitants  of  Cuba.)  Sug¬ 
gestions  w’ere  made  to  the  effect  that  posters  he  plac.e»l  in  public 
squares  and  similar  localities  w’herc  they  w’ould  attract  attention. 
It  was  also  recommendetl  that  conferences  on  hygiene  be  organized 
in  both  private  and  public  schools,  in  connection  with  this  campaign. 

Sanatorium  planned. — The  Centro  GaJlego,  one  of  the  important 
organizations  in  Habana,  has  completed  plans  for  the  construction, 
m  that  city,  of  a  large  sanatorium  for  the  use  of  its  members,  to  be 
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known  as  the  Galicia  Model  Sanatorium.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  building  is  estimated  at  two  million  and  a  half  pesos.  A  com¬ 
petent  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses  will  be  employed,  and  every  modem 
appliance  provided  for  treating  disease,  special  attention  being  given 
to  tubercular  patients.  For  contagious  and  infectious  fevers  isolation 
wards  will  be  built,  and  in  another  section  a  well-appointed  clinic 
will  be  opened  for  treating  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat. 

First  Red  Cross  International  Lifeguard  meet. — On  October 
25  and  26  a  contest  was  held  in  Habana,  between  the  Habana  Life¬ 
guard  Corps  of  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  Corps 
of  Jackson^'ille,  Fla.  Owing  to  the  international  aspect  of  the  meet 
several  officials  of  the  American  Red  Cross  were  present.  The  con¬ 
test  included  many  details  of  life  saving  and  resuscitation,  as  well 
as  first  aid,  bandaging,  and  other  work  that  helps  to  make  this 
organization  a  boon  to  mankind. 

Delegate  to  a  congress. — Dr.  Jorge  Le-Roy  Cass6  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  Cuba  at  the  Congress  on  the  Interchange 
of  Epidemiological  Statistics,  to  take  place  in  Geneva  this  year. 
Doctor  Le-Roy  Cass6  is  also  commissioned  to  study  health  statistics 
in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

ECUADOR 

New  president  of  the  Red  Cross. — Due  to  the  resignation  of  Sr. 
Luis  R.  Ddvila,  president  and  founder  of  the  National  Red  Cross, 
the  society  has  elected  a  new"  president,  choosing  Dr.  Isidro  Ayora 
for  the  position. 


HONDURAS 

Compliment  to  Boy  Scouts. — The  citizens  of  Tegucigalpa  have 
presented  the  company  of  Boy  Scouts  at  the  Normal  School  of 
Tegucigalpa,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Raul  Zaldfvar, 
with  a  solid  gold  medal  bearing  the  inscriptions,  “For  helping  others 
at  all  times”  (the  second  point  of  the  scout  oath)  on  one  side  and 
“  The  Citizens  of  Tegucigalpa  to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  Normal 
School — Gratitude — August  16,  1923,”  on  the  other,  in  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  their  services  rendered  during  the  fire  which  occurred  on 
-  that  date. 

MEXICO 

Infant  and  child  mortality. — The  following  figures  for  infant 
and  child  mortality  in  Mexico  City  during  1922  and  1923  arc  officially 
reported  in  the  Boletin  del  Departamento  de  J<i  Estadistica  Naciond 
for  May,  1924 : 
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-  ■  ■  1 

StUl- , 

1-10 

10-20 

20-30 

1-2 

2-6 

6-12 

1-2 

2-6 

6-10 

10-14 

Total 

births 

days 

days 

days 

months 

months 

months 

years 

years 

years 

years 

fantiTV-Mflrch : 

Male,  1922 . 

200 

178 

64 

29 

102 

139 

152 

149 

104 

40 

32 

1,189 

189 

144 

44 

26 

76 

138 

133 

179 

90 

33 

22 

1,074 

Male,  1923 . 

208 

152 

51 

35 

93 

134 

154 

173 

111 

43 

26 

1, 180 

Female,  1923.... 
Actil-luoe: 

192 

141 

45 

« 

55 

126 

184 

173 

108 

25 

18 

1, 108 

•Male.  1922 . 

181 

163 

57 

40 

80 

172 

255 

280 

180 

53 

39 

1,500 

Fenwle.  1922 - 

158 

124 

73 

34 

61 

161 

242 

422 

140 

37 

27 

1,479 

Male,  1923 . 

209 

141 

37 

51 

69 

183 

323 

273 

194 

40 

34 

1,554 

Female,  1923.... 

170 

130 

34 

51 

55 

151 

393 

289 

185 

38 

14 

1,510 

Jsly-Septemher: 
Male.  1922 . 

196 

153 

42 

45 

74 

148 

156 

234 

147 

35 

28 

1,258 

Female,  1922 - 

173 

133 

32 

26 

79 

110 

164 

238 

115 

27 

18 

1,115 

Male,  1923 . 

184 

145 

56 

58 

93 

154 

199 

261 

1.50 

47 

29 

1,376 

Female,  1923.. .. 
October- December: 

140 

111 

35 

42 

74 

135 

201 

281 

183 

153 

88 

32 

26 

1,239 

Mulp,  1922 . 

222 

169 

64 

54 

93 

156 

161 

32 

26 

1,248 

Female.  1922 _ 

197 

129 

42 

36 

83 

143 

196 

175 

123 

33 

19 

1,176 

Male,  1921 . 

233 

142 

85 

22 

72 

137 

153 

152 

105 

32 

29 

1,162 

Female,  1923.... 

189 

120 

49 

29 

51 

121 

146 

170 

139 

16 

28 

1,058 

Total  males,  1922.... 

799 

663 

227 

168 

349 

615 

724 

846 

519 

160 

125 

5,195 

Total  females,  1922.. 

717 

530 

191 

122 

290 

552 

735 

1,014 

468 

130’ 

86 

4,844 

Total  males,  1923.  .. 

834 

580 

229 

i6r> 

327 

608 

829 

859 

560 

162 

118 

5,272 

Total  females,  1923.. 

700 

502 

163 

163 

235 

532 

924 

913 

585 

111 

‘  86 
i 

4.915 

PANAMA 

Santo  Tomas  Hospital. — The  press  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  opening  of  the  Santo  Tomds  Hospital: 

On  September  1,  1924,  the  new  Santo  TomAs  Hospital,  part  of  the  Gorgas 
Memorial  Institute,  located  in  the  Exposition  Grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  Panama 
City,  was  inaugurated  by  President  Porras  before  a  gathering  of  about  4,000 
persons.  President-elect  Chiari,  cabinet  officers,  Government  officials,  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  many  prominent  persons  were  present.  Major  Bocock, 
chairman  of  the  construction  committee,  oflRcially  turned  the  new  hospital  over 
to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  who  in  turn  declared  the  hospital  open  for 
service  to  the  public.  The  National  Anthem  was  then  played  by  the  band 
and  the  national  flag  raised  upon  the  flagstaff  on  the  plaza  overlooking  the  sea. 

The  buildings  were  inspected  by  the  guests.  The  main  building  has  a  capacity 
of  296  beds,  134  for  men,  112  for  women,  and  50  for  children  in  10  wards  and 
26  private  rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  are  the  infirmary;  kitchen;  dental  clinic; 
eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  clinic  for  out-patients;  storerooms;  dispensary;  dining 
rooms  for  nurses;  sewing  room;  hydrotherapy  room;  refrigerating  plant;  electric 
plant;  and  dormitory  for  24  men  employees.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
administration  offices,  the  general  dining  room,  wards,  a  library,  and  a  school 
for  nurses.  The  third  floor  will  have  the  children’s  and  other  wards.  On  the 
fourth  floor  are  the  X-ray  rooms,  the  operating  rooms,  and  private  rooms.  Four 
concrete  stairways  and  two  elevators  connect  the  floors.  Other  smaller  buildings, 
such  as  the  pavilions  for  venereal  diseases,  the  maternity  ward,  the  tuberculosis 
ward,  the  isolation  ward,  and  the  Carlos  J.  Finlay  laboratory,  surround  the  main 
building  and  are  of  similar  construction.  There  are  altogether  12  buildings  in 
the  new  Santo  TomAs  Hospital. 

The  staff  of  physicians,  surgeons,  nurses,  and  employees  of  the  hospital,  are 
all  to  be  of  Panaman  nationality,  except  where  specialists  can  not  be  obtained. 
The  superintendent  of  the  Santo  TomAs  Hospital  will  be  in  charge  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  other  hospitals  of  the  country.  Major  Bocock  has  been  engaged 
by  contract  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 
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The  maternity  ward  of  the  old  Santo  Tomds  Hospital  in  the  center  of  Panama 
City  has  been  made  into  a  dispensary  and  prenatal  clinic,  to  save  patients  the 
long  trip  out  to  the  new  hospital  when  not  necessary. 

URUGUAY 

American  International  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare. — The 
International  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare,  whose  creation  was  provided 
for  in  a  resolution  approved  in  the  Second  Pan  American  Child  Con¬ 
gress  held  in  Montevideo  in  1919,  and  by  a  decree  of  June  24,  1924, 
of  the  Uruguayan  Government,  was  recenth’  established  in  the 
Medical  Club  of .  Montevideo.  This  bureau  will  be  the  center  of 
action  and  propaganda  in  the  Americas  of  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  care  of  children.  According  to  the  proposed  statutes  sub¬ 
mitted  for  ratification  to  the  Fourth  Pan  American  Child  Welfare 
Congress  in  Santiago,  it  will  gather  and  publish  all  laws,  regulations, 
and  other  documents  dealing  with  child  welfare;  secure  official 
information  concerning  the  interpretation  and  execution  of  such  laws; 
make  a  complete  list  of  all  public  and  private  institutions  devoted 
to  the  care  of  children  in  each  country;  and  secure  all  the  books  and 
reviews  on  child  welfare  published  in  each  country,  as  well  as  the 
reports  on  different  child-welfare  organizations.  The  bureau  will 
also  publish  all  demographic  statistics  and  general  information  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  children,  especially  those  statistics  dealing 
with  infant  mortality  and  infantile  diseases. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  institution  be  governed  by  an  International  j 
Board,  composed  of  a  representative  from  each  of  the  countries  j 
giving  their  adhesion  to  the  bureau.  From  among  the  members  of  i 
the  board  a  president,  a  vice  president,  and  a  secretary  will  be  i 
elected,  the  term  of  office  being  two  years.  Each  member  country 
will  contribute  a  quota  of  2,000  pesos  annually  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
bureau.  The  bureau  will  issue  every  three  months  a  publication 
entitled  liuHelin  of  the  International  American  Btireav  of  Child 
Welfare,  dealing  with  child-welfare  activities  in  the  Americas. 

New  magazine. — Secondary  School  No.  5  of  Las  Piedras,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Canelones,  is  publishing  an  interesting  magazine  dealing 
with  child  education  and  welfare  entitled  Our  Children  (Nuestros 
Hijos).  The  object  of  this  new  publication  is  to  establish  closer 
relations  between  the  school  and  the  home,  and  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  parents  in  the  proper  education  of  their  children. 
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Commission  to  study  administration  of  Puerto  Rico. — A 
commission  appointed  by  the  President,  and  composed  of  Sr.  Jaime 
Vidal,  Sr.  Manuel  Tavares  Julio,  and  Sr.  Martin  de  Maya,  left 
Santo  Domingo  last  September  for  Puerto  Rico,  where  they  were 
sent  for  the  purpose  of  studying  various  phases  of  the  administration 
of  that  island,  in  order  to  prepare  a  report  covering  public  instruction, 
agricultural  development,  irrigation,  sanitation,  immigration,  and 
other  important  subjects  pertaining  to  the  development  of  national 
industries  and  public  administration. 


VENEZUELA 


Centenary  of  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho. — The  President  has 
declared  December  7  to  13  national  holidays  in  commemoration  of 
the  heroes  who  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Ayacucho,  100  years  ago,  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  The  Government  of  Venezuela  will  offer 
to  the  Republic  of  Peru  three  palms  of  bronze  and  gold  to  be  attached 
as  permanent  decorations  to  monuments  or  sites  recording  gratitude 
to  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  and  the  herot*s  of  Aj'acucho.  The 
sword  which  Peru  gave  to  the  Liberator,  Simon  Bolivar,  now  in  the 
Simdn  Bolivar  Museum  in  Caracas,  will  be  taken  to  Lima  and  placed 
on  exhibition  during  the  centenary  celebration.  The  flag  which 
Pizarro  carried  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  later  given  at  Cuzco  to  the 
Marshal  of  Ayacucho,  who  gave  it  to  Bolivar,  the  latter  in  turn 
presenting  it  to  the  city  of  Caracas,  will  also  be  exhibited.  The 
Government  has  appntpriated  the  sum  of  2,000,000  bollvares  for  the 
centenary  celebration.  In  all  the  departments  of  the  Republic  local 
celebrations  will  be  held.  The  State  of  Miranda  will  erect  a  bronze 
bust  of  the  Marshal  of  Ayacucho  in  the  Plaza  Sucre  of  the  city  of 
Petare.  The  Fourth  Venezuelan  Congress  of  Medicine  is  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  Caracas  during  December  as  part  of  the  tribute  of 
Venezuelan  medical  science  to  the  national  celebration. 

Medal  conferred  on  Edison. — On  August  22, 1924,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  conferred  upon  the  famous  American  inventor 
and  scientist,  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  Venezuelan  medal  of  Public 
Instruction. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  15,  1024 


Arsentine  bide  situation  and  cattle  ^ughtered. 
Estimated  linseed  crop . - . 


Summary  of  public  works  to  be  carried  out,  second  bait 

Water  and  sewer  service  of  Ceara,  Braiil . 

Present  lighting  service  of  Recife . 

Tbe  statistical  service  of  Pernambuco . 

Credits  for  railways  in  northeast  Brazil . 

Important  sugar  merger  in  Pernambuco . 

The  coming  cotton  crop  In  Pernambuco.... . 

Wheat  flour  mill  to  be  installed  in  Pernambuco . . 

AutomobUe  roods  and  bridge  construction,  Rio  Grande 
do  Norte.  ,  .  t.  n 

Railroad  transportation  In  northeastern  Brazil........ 

Cotton  shipments  from  Recife,  Aug.  1, 1923,  to  July  31, 
1924. 

Coffee  movement  from  Bahia  for  the  months  of  April, 
May.  and  June,  1924. 

Rubb6rt  cftucho,  and  balata  crops  for  1923  and  1924.... 

Report  on  Brazilian  nut  crop  for  the  year  1923-24 . 

Report  on  the  Quarana  industry  of  Amazonas. 

The  coffee  crops  of  Pernambuco,  crop  years  1923-24 
and  1924-25. 

The  Brazilian  pineapple  industry . 


Aug.  27  Henry  H.  Morgan,  consul  genml  it 
Buenos  Aires. 

Sept.  3  Robert  Hamden,  consul  at  Koeatie. 


Aug.  10  Fred  Eastin,  ]r.,  vice  consol  at  Fv- 
nambuco. 

Aug.  12  Do. 

_ do _ _  Do. 

_ do. _  Do. 

Aug.  13  Db. 

Aug.  16  Do. 

Aug.  19  Do. 

_ do _  Do. 

Aug.  21  Do. 


Sanitation  works  in  Natal . . . — . 

A  produce  and  stock  exchange  lor  Pernambuco . 


A  produce  ana  sioca  excnange  lor  x-crumuuutu. . 

Public  works  planned  lor  Oaranhuns,  Pernambuco... 

Status  of  port  works  at  Recife . . . 

Cocoa  movements  in  Bahia  for  August,  1924 - - — .. 

Imports  at  the  Port  of  Recife,  calendar  year  1923 . 

The  motion-picture  market . 


Review  of  Brazilian  commerce  and  industries  for 
August,  1924. 

Motion-picture  theaters  of  Sao  Paulo . 


General  information  on  Port  of  Arica . 

The  prospects  for  wool  and  skins  in  the  1925  season — 
COLOMBIA 

Constraction  of  central  railroad  of  Bolivar..... ....... 

Propo^  amendments  to  Colombian  negotiable  in- 
stmments. 

CUBA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  lor  July,  1924 . 


Homer  Brett,  consul  at  Bahia. 

James  H.  Roth,  vice  consul  at  Mtinwi 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Jack  D.  Dickerson,  consul  at  Rio  dt 
Janeiro. 

Fred  Eastin,  Jr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homer  Brett. 

Fred  Eastin,  Jr. 

A.  Gaulin,  consul  general  at  Rio  « 
Janeiro. 

Do. 

A.  T.  Haeberle,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 

Egmont  C.  von  Tresckow,  consul  it 
Arica.  ,  ^ 

George  T.  Colman,  consul  at  PuHt 
Arenas. 

Lester  L.  Schnare,  consul  at  Carta|llli4 
Maurice  L.  Stafford,  consul  at 
ranquilla. 


Rocul  construction  in  Oriente  Province - 

GUATEMALA 

Report  on  the  commerce  and  industries  of  Guatemala 
for  August,  1924. 

HONDURAS 

Large  shipments  of  bananas  from  Tela...... - ..... 


Exhibition  of  national  products  at  Asuncion. 

New  photoplay  bouse  in  Asuncion - 

The  value  of  Paraguayan  cotton  crop - 


August  report  on  commerce  and  industries. 


Uruguayan  import  trade  for  first  half  of  1924 . 


Exports  for  first  half  of  1924 . . 

Architectural  competition  for  municipal  palace. 
Crop  statistics  for  1923-24 . 


Carlton  Bailey  Hurst,  consul  genMl 
at  Habana.  ^ 

Francis  R.  Stewart,  consul  at  SantMifc; 
de  Cuba. 

Augustus  Ostertag,  vice  con*il  M 
Guatemala  City. 

8.  L.  Wilkinson,  vice  consul  at  Trfa 

Digby  A.  Willson,  consul  at  AsuueMi 

Do. 

Do.  ^ 

W.  J.  McCafferty,  consul  at 
Salvador. 

Thomas  H.  Bevan,  consul  at  MoalPj'. 
video. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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